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SUMMARY 

The  hatch  of  replacement  chicks  through  April  was  about  one-fifth 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.    Even  if  hatchings  in  May  and  June  are  above 
that  period  last  year,  a  smaller  number  of  laying  pullets  for  this  fall  and 
winter  is  assured.    Egg  production  in  the  last  quarter  of  1957  will  be  lower 
than  a  year  earlier.    A  probable  increase  in  the  number  of  hens  retained  for 
a  second  year  of  laying,  and  the  usual  rise  in  the  fall  rate  of  lay  per  bird 
are  likely  to  prevent  egg  production  from  declining  as  much  as  the  reduction 
in  pullets  indicates.    Through  perhaps  September,  monthly  egg  production 
probably  will  be  above  1956.    But  egg  prices  in  late  summer  may  rise  above 
year-earlier  prices  in  anticipation  of  prospects  for  lower  production. 

Mid-April  egg  prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  30.8  cents  per  dozen, 
compared  with  38-5  cents  a  year  earlier.    In  1956  there  was  practically  no 
seasonal  price  increase. 

Broiler  production  continues  ahead  of  last  year's  rate,  but  current 
prices  are  close  to  the  year- ago  level.  The  mid-April  average  broiler  price  to 
producers  was  19>1  cents  per  pound  compared  with  20.8  cents  a  year  earlier  and 
the  1956  annual  average  of  19.6  cents.  Marketings  of  young  farm  chickens  late 
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this  stammer  will  be  down  from  last  year  by  about  one-fifth,  corresponding  to 
the  cut  in  replacement  chickens  raised.  With  a  smaller  red  meat  supply  also 
expected,  broiler  prices  may  hold  at  or  slightly  above  last  year's  prices. 

The  1957  turkey  crop  will  be  a  record,  exceeding  the  77  million  birds 
raised  in  1956.    Farmers'  January  intentions  to  raise  turkeys  were  10  percent 
above  last  year's  crop,  and  January  and  February  hatchings  exceeded  1956  by 
even  larger  percentages.    But  the  March  hatch  and  April  1  eggs  in  incubators 
exceeded  1956  by  only  about  3  percent.    The  turkey  price  outlook. is  clouded 
by  large  stocks  in  storage — on  April  1,  about  fO  million  pounds  (95  percent) 
more  than  the  137  million  pounds  of  a  year  earlier.    Wholesale  prices  for 
frozen  turkeys  in  New  York  City  are  as  much  as  l8  cents  below  last  year. 


Changed  Basis  for  Per  Capita  Estimates 

The  figures  on  per  capita  disappearances  in  this  and 
succeeding  issues  of  The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation  are  about 
1.4  percent  higher  than  corresponding  figures  in  previous 
issues.    These  and  other  Federal  per  capita  figures  have  been 
revised  to  utilize  the  unadjusted  population  series  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.    The  series  previously  used  were 
adjusted  for  under-enumeration  of  the  population. 

Table  9    gives  the  new  numbers  for  annual  consumption 
of  eggs,  chicken,  and  turkey;  monthly  data  for  shell  eggs 
will  be  printed  in  a  later  issue. 
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CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

One -fifth  Cut  in 
Replacement  Chicks 

In  January -March,  replacement  hatchings  were  25  percent  below  1956. 
With  eggs  for  replacement -type  chicks  in  incubators  on  April  1  down  18  percent 
from  a  year  earlier,  hatchings  through  April  are  likely  to  be  about  one-fifth 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Even  if  May  hatchings  were  to  decline  less,  fewer 
pullets  will  be  in  laying  flocks  after  September  than  last  fall. 

The  reductions  from  last  year  are  sharpest  in  the  West  North  Central 
States.    In  this  area  35  percent  fewer  replacements  were  hatched  in  January- 
March  than  a  year  earlier,  and  on  April  1  eggs  in  incubators  were  down  20  per- 
cent.   The  West  North  Central  States,  which  produce  more  eggs  than  any  other 
area,  include    Iowa  and  Minnesota,  respectively  first  and  third  largest  egg 
producing  States. 

In  past  years,  the  October  1  survey  of  the  composition  of  laying  flocks 
has  shown  approximately  half  of  the  layers  to  be  pullets.    Before  October  1 
the  flock  will  consist  mostly  of  layers  hatched  in  1956  or  earlier.    This  year, 
with  a  possible  greater  retention  of  layers  and  higher  rate  of  lay  than  in 
1956,  monthly  egg  production  through  late  summer  is  likely  to  exceed  a  year 
earlier.    But  egg  production  in  the  last  quarter  will  show  the  effects  of 
reduced  pullet  numbers.  By  January  1,  the  composition  of  the  National  laying 
flock    is  typically  about  two -thirds  pullets  and  one -third  hens,  but  the 
proportion  for  January  1,  1958  is  likely  to  be  altered.    The  proportion  of 
pullets  will  be  smaller  and  more  hens  will  be  retained. 


Expectations  for 
Seasonal  Egg 
Price  Increase 

March  egg  production  was  the  peak  for  the  year  to  date.    April  output 
of  15.9  million  cases  was  down  3  percent  from  March,  although  2  percent 
above  last  April.    Production  will  continue  to  decline  seasonally.  Prices 
for  eggs  are  not  likely  to  rise  substantially,  however,  until  current  consump- 
tion absorbs  current  production  without  need  for  diversion  of  an  excess  to 
storage  either  in  the  shell  or  frozen. 

The  mid-April  price  received  by  f aimers  averaged  30*8  cents  per  dozen. 
Net  wholesale  price  movements  since  then  have  been  downward.    Last  year  in 
mid-April  farmers'  average  prices  were  38.5  cents,  and  mid -month  prices  for 
the  remainder  of  1956  all  fell  within  the  narrow  range  of  36.^-38.6  cents. 
On  a  U.  S.  average  basis,  there  was  practically  no  seasonal  rise  in  that  year. 
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This  fall  a  seasonal  price  rise  likely  will  follow  the  low  level  of 
springtime  prices.    An  important  factor  in  this  expectation  is  the  likely- 
lower  production  than  a  year  ago  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  hatch.  Cold 
storage  supplies  will  not  exceed  last  year  by  a  sufficient  amount  to  upset 
this  expectation. 

Recovery  of  egg  production  from  the  seasonal  low  point  (about 
September)  will  be  slower  than,  usual ,  due  to  reduced  pullet  replacements  for 
the  laying  flock.    The  last  time  this  occurred  was  in  1955  when  number  of 
chickens  raised  declined  Ik  percent  from  the  year  before.    Prices  rose  fairly 
steadily  after  mid-summer ,  reached  a  peak  late  in  the  year  (December),  and 
then  declined  quite  gradually.    In  other  years  abrupt  declines  marked  the  late 
winter  adjustment. 

With  the  reduced  number  of  pullets  this  fall,  supplies  of  pullet  and 
medium  size  eggs  will  be  smaller  than  last  year,  both  absolutely  and  as  a 
proportion  of  the  total  supply.    Price  discounts  against  smaller  sizes  are 
therefore  likely  to  be  less  than  last  fall. 

More  Shell,  Frozen, 
Eggs  in  Storage 

Prospects  for  reduced  egg  supplies  next  fall  have  supported  prices  of 
egg  future  contracts.    The  level  in  March  and  April  fluctuated  around  35  and 
36  cents  for  September  contracts  in  Chicago  and  somewhat  higher  for  later 
contracts,  but  declined  in  early  May.    Even  after  the  declines  of  early  May, 
the  contract  prices  were  well  above  the  prices  at  which  most  1956  contracts 
were  settled.    The  spread  between  these  prices  and  current  prices  for  shell 
eggs  has  been  a  factor  inducing  shell  egg  storage  at  times  more  than  double 
the  rate  that  prevailed  in  1956.    From  January  1  through  May  1,  net  movement 
of  shell  eggs  to  storage  has  been  about  ^00  thousand  cases  (April  movement 
partly  estimated),  compared  with  527  thousand  a  year  earlier.    Storage  stocks 
of  frozen  egg  are  also  larger  than  at  this  time  last  year,  although  recent 
production  has  been  about  the  same. 

Storage  of  shell  eggs  to  July  or  August  will  continue  larger  than  in 
1956,  when  the  first-of -month  peak  holdings  of  1.5  million  cases  on  July  1 
were  the  smallest  on  record.    The  storage  of  shell  eggs  has  been  on  a  down- 
trend since  the  early  1930' s.    More  uniform  year-round  production  of  eggs  and 
consequently  reduced  seasonal  price  increases  have  removed  the  incentive  to 
storage  of  eggs  in  the  shell. 

During  the  past  10  years,  increased  storage  of  frozen  egg    has  offset 
a  large  part  of  the  decline  in  shell  storage.    Frozen  storage  is  profitable  on 
smaller  seasonal  price  rises  than  are  necessary  to  justify  storage  in  the 
shell. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  very  little  seasonal  rise  in  prices  of 
frozen  egg,  and  storage  has  not  been  profitable  generally.  In  1956,  price  of 
shell  eggs  in  the  fall  was  low,  and  liquid  egg  could  be  prepared  at  less 
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cost  than  eggs  frozen  in  the  spring.    Under  these  circumstances ,  k$  million 
pounds  of  liquid  egg  were  prepared  in  September -December  1956,  compared  with 
26  million  and  kk  million  pounds  respectively  in  1955  and  195^- •    (195^  was 
another  year  of  low  fall  egg  prices.)    The  expected  higher  price  for  shell 
eggs  this  fall  will  limit  the  opportunities  to  add  to  frozen  egg  stocks  at 
that  time.    This  will  partially  offset  the  excess  over  last  year  in  season- 
peak  stocks . 

The  composition  of  present  stocks  of  frozen  egg  shows  more  albumen  than 
in  other  recent  years,  and  less  yolk.    Frozen  albumen  is  now  cheaper  than  in 
recent  years,  both  absolutely  and  relative  to  yolk. 


Reduction  of  Laying  Flock: 
Now  Ahead  of  Last  Year, 
Likely  to  Reverse  Later 

The  301  million  layers  on  farms  May  lwere  19  percent  or  71  million 
below  the  revised  January  1  number  of  hens  and  pullets.    The  reduction  in  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  was  17  percent  or  6l  million.    These  data  are  from 
the  Crop  Production  report. 

The  cumulative  weekly  poultry  slaughter  reports  also  indicate  that 
sales  of  fowl  from  farms  have  been  larger  since  January  1  this  year  than  last. 
The  two  reports  are  not  entirely  comparable  for  this  purpose  and  suggest 
somewhat  different  movement  rates- -the  slaughter  report  is  on  the  higher 
side — but  together  they  make  clear  that  movement  from  farms  through  mid-spring 
exceeded  a  year  earlier.    This  trend  will  reverse  later  in  the  year.  Higher 
egg  prices  and  a  reduced  number  of  pullets  coming  into  lay  will  encourage  a 
greater  retention  of  hens  than  last  year. 


USDA  Buys  Dried 
Egg  Solids 

Since  March  28,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  egg  purchases 
have  been  of  dried  whole  egg  solids.    Palatability  and  keeping  quality  of  this 
product  are  superior  to  the  dried  egg  bought  for  price  support  before  1952. 
Current  purchases,  which  through  May  1 5  aggregated  3-0  million  pounds,  (equiv- 
alent to  300  thousand  cases)  will  be  used  for  School  Lunches  in  the  fall  and 
for  other  similar  outlets. 

The  details  of  recent  USDA  purchases  are  in  table  10. 
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Broilers:  Continued 
Plenty,  "but 
Price  may  Hold 

Recent  "broiler  chick  placements  and  settings  of  eggs  in  incubators  have 
"been  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  but  placements  for  the  first  2  months 
of  1957  averaged  11  percent  above  1956.    Prices  of  broilers  to  date  in  1957 
have  averaged  Delow  corresponding  1956  prices,  but  about  the  same  as  the  1956 
annual  average.    In  mid-April,  the  average  broiler  price  to  producers  was  19 .1 
cents  per  pound    compared  with  20.8  cents  in  mid- April  1956. 

The  number  of  broilers  now  growing  and  eggs  set  through  early  May 
assure  a  continued  seasonally  increasing  supply  of  such  chickens  to  early  Au- 
gust.   At  that  time,  the  supply  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1956,  although 
slaughter  at  the  present  time  exceeds  a  year  ago. 

As  summer  approaches,  demand  for  broilers  increases.    In  addition,  red 
meat  prices  are  up  from  last  year,  and  the  number  of  competing  farm-produced 
young  cockerels  will  be  down  about  one-fifth,  in  proportion  to  the  cut  in  re- 
placement chickens  being  raised.    As  a  consequence,  weekly  average  broiler 
prices  are  not  likely  to  decline  from  early  May  and  may  even  increase  in  the 
next  few  months. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  begun  an  additional  monthly  report  to 
indicate  potential  broiler  production  capacity.    This  report  publishes  aggre- 
gate sales  of  pullet  chicks  for  hatchery  supply  flocks  as  reported  by  10  of 
the  largest  primary  breeders  of  broiler  replacement  stock.    These  sources  re- 
ported selling  9  percent  fewer  such  pullet  chicks  in  February  than  last  Febru- 
ary, and  11  percent  fewer  in  March.    This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  broiler  chicks  eventually  to  be  hatched. 


Larger  Turkey  Crop, 
but  Increase  Below 
Earlier  Expectations 

Through  April,  poult  hatchings  were    8    percent  larger  than  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1956.     (This  allows  for  hatchings  in  April  1957  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  eggs  in  incubators  at  the  beginning  of  April.) 
About  half  the  poults  comprising  the  1956  turkey  crop  of  77  million  birds  were 
hatched  by  the  end  of  April. 

In  the  last  month  or  so,  turkey  egg  settings  were  up  about  3  percent, 
a  smaller  percentage  increase  over  last  year  than  earlier  in  the  season.  This 
suggests  that  the  1957  turkey  crop  will  not  exceed  1956  by  as  much  as  the 
10  percent  indicated  by  farmers'  January  intentions. 
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The  disposition  of  the  large  stocks  of  turkey  now  in  storage  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  turkey  price  outlook  for  this  fall.    Early  May 
storage  stocks  in  35  cities  were  60  million  pounds,  more  than  double  the 
stocks  a  year  ago.    Total  U.  S.  stocks  on  April  1  were  137  million  pounds* 
compared  with       million  a  year  earlier.    In  New  York  wholesale  prices  for 
frozen  turkeys  are  as  much  as  18  cents  per  pound  below  last  year;  and  the 
U.  S.  average  price  to  farmers  in  mid-April  was  26.8  cents,  compared  with 
30.8  cents  last  April. 

The  1956  turkey  crop  exceeded  the  record  by  17  percent,  but  per  capita 
consumption  of  turkey  in  1956  was  barely  above  1955  (1955*  5*0  pounds; 
1956,  5.1) •    If  the  prospective  increase  in  the  1957  crop  is  consumed  this 
year,  per  capita  consumption  will  rise  to  around  6.0  pounds.    If  consumption 
is  up  to  the  195^  record  of  5*3  pounds  per  person,  270  million  pounds  of 
turkey  will  remain  for  year-end  storage,  in  contrast  to  162  million  pounds  at 
the  end  of  1956,  and  95  million  the  year  before. 

Use  of  turkey  so  far  in  1957  has  been  ahead  of  last  year.    Net  storage 
withdrawals  since  January  1  have  been  slightly  below  the  k6  million  pounds 
from  that  source  in  January -April  1956,  but  slaughter  has  been  larger.  The 
weekly  slaughter  report  cites  33  million  pounds  more  liveweight  slaughter  than 
a  year  ago  in  commercial  plants  in  January-April .    This  is  equal  to  about 
25  million  pounds  eviscerated  weight.    Independently  derived  estimates,  from 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  indicated  the  January  1  inventory  of  grown  turkeys 
of  all  ages  (but  excluding  breeders)  to  have  been  0,k  million  birds  more  than 
a  year  earlier.    Also,  hatchings  in  the  k  months  prior  to  January  1  included 
20  million  poults  more  than  in  those  months  of  the  year  before.    This  adds 
more  than  2   million  extra  turkeys,  exclusive  of  breeders,  to  the  availabil- 
ity for  January -April  slaughter,  and  tends  to  substantiate  the  slaughter 
report.    In  the  narrow  range  established  by  these  2  sets  of  figures,  slaughter 
in  the  last  k  months  was  large  enough  to  have  brought  consumption  above  1956. 
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INCOME  FROM  EGGS  AND  POULTRY  IN  1956:  GROSS 
UNCHANGED,  NET  DOWN  FROM  1955 


Record  production  of  eggs,  broilers,  and  turkeys  in  1956  brought  lower 
prices  to  farmers  than  in  1955  and  gross  farm  income  from  eggs  and  poultry- 
was  practically  the  same  in  both  years.    The  1955  and  1956  levels  of  gross  in- 
come, about  3*5  billion  dollars,  were  exceeded  in  5  of  the  preceding  10  years. 
Not  much  change  in  gross  income  from  poultry  and  eggs  is  likely  this  year. 
The  1956  total  of  3-5  billion  dollars  included  $2.0  billion  from  eggs, 
$0.8  billion  from  broilers,  $0.3  billion  from  turkeys,  $0.3  billion  from  farm 
chickens,  and  $0.1  billion  from  other  poultry  (table  15). 

The  higher  level  of  production  in  1956  than  in  1955  increased  farmers' 
production  expenditures  for  poultry,  because  the  12  percent  increase  in  aggre- 
gate production  outstripped  the  gains  that  probably  occurred  in  average  feed 
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efficiency,  and  the  effects  of  some  minor  cost  reductions  (table  16). 
Therefore,  net  income  declined  although  there  are  no  statistical  series  for 
net  income  from  poultry. 

On  an  annual  average  basis,  the  prices  of  eggs,  the  commodity  providing 
half  the  gross  income  in  the  poultry  line,  declined  less  from  the  year  before 
than  either  broilers  or  turkeys.    The  1955  weighted  average  price  received  by 
farmers  was  38-9  cents  per  dozen,  while  in  1956  it  was  38.7  cents  (tables  17, 
18). 

From  late  September  through  early  December  of  1956  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  bought  eggs  under  a  surplus  removal  program  describ- 
ed in  preceding  issues  of  The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation. 

The  anticipated  egg  price  rise  later  this  year  is  not  likely  to  be 
either  large  enough,  nor  to  occur  soon  enough,  to  raise  the  12-month  average 
egg  price  for  1957  to  the  38.7  cents  received  in  1956.    Similarly,  production 
of  eggs  probably  will  be  a  little  below  the  record  high  set  in  1956.  Hence, 
gross  income  from  eggs  in  1957  probably  will  not  quite  equal  the  2.0  billion 
dollars  of  1956. 

Sales  in  1956  of  farm  chickens,  a  by-product  of  egg  production,  were 
down  2  percent  in  quantity  from  1955 >  &ncL  consumption  in  farm  households  was 
up  2  percent.  About  26  percent  of  these  by-product  chickens  were  consumed  on 
the  farms  where  they  were  produced.    The  average  farm  chicken  price  was  down 
Ik  percent  to  16  cents  per  pound.    Total  value  of  sales  and  of  chickens  con- 
sumed on  farms  where  produced  also  declined  1^  percent  (tables  19  -  21). 
Sales  of  farm  chickens  this  year  will  be  below  1956  and  prices  are  averaging 
substantially  lower.    As  a  result,  gross  income  from  this  source  also  will 
fall  below  1956. 

Broiler  production  in  1956  was  about  3  times  the  weight  and  total  value 
of  the  slaughter  of  farm  chickens.    Average  weights  per  bird  were  up  slightly, 
resulting  in  a  greater  percentage  increase  in  weight  produced  than  the  23  per- 
cent increase  in  numbers.    The  19.6  cent  annual  average  price  per  pound  was 
down  5  »6  cents  from  1955'    Gross  income  from  broilers  totaled  81+0  million 
dollars  compared  with  6V*-  million  in  1955  (tables  22,  23).    In  1957  pro- 
duction promises  to  be  above  last  year  and  prices  probably  will  be  about  the 
same .    Thus,  it  is  likely  that  gross  income  from  broilers  will  reach  a  new 
record  high  this  year. 

The  77  million  turkeys  raised  in  1956  were  17  percent  more  than  the 
year  before.    The  increase  was  entirely  among  heavy-breed  turkeys  including 
heavy  whites.    Many  of  these  heavy-breed  turkeys,  particularly  white -feathered 
breeds,  were  slaughtered  at  immature  weights  competitive  with  normal  weights 
for  Beltsville  and  other  small  turkeys.    Light- breed  turkeys  raised  declined 
from  16.8  million  in  1955  to  13^7  in  1956,  while  heavy-breed  turkeys  increased 
from  kd.Q  million  to  63.2.    Among  the  1956  heavy-breed  birds,  about  one-fourth 
were  white -feathered. 
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In  pounds  as  well  as  in  numbers,  turkey  production  vas  a  record  in 
1956,  with  the  total  weight  up  about     17  percent.    But  prices  averaged 
10  percent  lower  and  gross  income  was  up  only  slightly  from  1955      (tables  2k— 
27    ) .    In  1957 >  prices  probably  will  average  lower  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  will  be  only  partly  offset  by  larger  sales  volume  so  that  gross  income 
from  turkeys  in  1957  promises  to  be  short  of  the  300  million  dollars  in  the 
two  preceding  years. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  bought  27  million  pounds 
of  eviscerated  frozen  turkey  in  September -November  195&.    This  was  equivalent 
to  6  percent  of  slaughter  in  that  period,  and  3  percent  for  the  year  as  a 
whole. 


CONTINUED  DECLINE  IN  HATCHERY  NUMBERS 

Commercial  hatcheries  in  the  United  States  continue  their  trend  toward 
smaller  numbers  and  larger  size.    Aggregate  egg  setting  capacity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1957  "was  down  only  6  percent  from  195 3 j  when  the  last  survey  was  made. 
But  the  number  of  hatcheries  was  down  and  their  average  size  up,  both  by 
about  one -fourth  (table    28  ) . 

These  changes  are  not  limiting  the  potential  output  of  U.  S.  hatcheries. 
Hatchings  of  broiler- type  chicks  and  of  turkey  poults  in  1956  and  so  far  in 
1957  have  been  record  large.    Output  of  replacement -type  chicks,  the  third 
important  class  of  commercially  hatched  bird,  has  been  on  a  downward  trend. 
But  it  could  be  readily  increased  by  simply  starting  the  hatching  season 
earlier. 

The  most  recent  survey  separately  classifies  hatcheries  producing 
chicks  and  those  producing  turkey  poults.    Some  hatcheries  of  course  produce 
both.    Therefore,  to  achieve  comparablility  with  other  surveys  prior  to  1953* 
the  two  classes  of  hatcheries  must  be  combined.    About  kO  percent  of  the 
"turkey  hatcheries"  were  assumed  to  be  duplications  of  firms  which  also  hatch 
chicks.    But  the  egg-setting  capacities  of  all  hatcheries,  turkey  as  well  as 
chick,  were  added  together  to  arrive  at  total  U.  S.  capacity,  because  the 
listing  of  capacity  did  not  overlap  between  chicks  and  poults.    Use  of  equip- 
ment for  both  is  flexible,  although  techniques  of  operating  the  machines 
differ  according  to  types  of  eggs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  chicks  can  readily  be  shipped  long  distances, 
hatchery  capacity  is  gravitating  toward  the  areas  where  chicken  raising  is 
expanding  most  rapidly.    The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  regions  are  the 
only  ones  to  show  significant  increases  in  chick  hatching  capacity  from 
1953  to  1957.    Broiler  production  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  States  within 
these  regions.    Even  there,  however,  fewer  firms  hatched  chicks  in  1957  than 
in  1953. 
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The  largest  increases  in  turkey  hatching  capacity  are  in  the  North 
Central  States,  although  the  West  South  Central  group  increased  also. 
Table  29  (turkeys)  shovs  less  correlation  within  States  concerning  distribu- 
tion of  breeders,  hatchings,  and  birds  raised,  than  does  table  30  (chickens). 
Turkey  hatching  egg  production  from  multiplier  flocks  and  incubation  is  a  more 
specialized  operation  than  for  chickens.    Turkey  eggs  and  poults  evidently  are 
shipped  interstate  relatively  more  than  are  chicks. 

The  columns  in  tables  29  and  30  are  aligned  to  permit  easy  computation 
of  ratios  concerning  eggs  hatched  during  the  year  per  unit  of  capacity.  In 
general,  hatcheries  producing  broiler  chicks  make  greater  year-round  use  of 
their  capacity  than  do  other  hatcheries,  and  this  will  be  reflected  in  compu- 
tations for  States  where  broilers  are  dominant. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  1955  HOUSEHOLD  SURVEY  DATA  ON  EGGS  1/ 

Egg  consumption  at  home  by  American  households  averaged  2  dozen  eggs 
in  a  week  of  the  spring  of  1955j  according  to  reports  from  a  household  food 
consumption  survey  recently  published  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  2/    The  reports  contain  data  on  the 
consumption  of  eggs  among  more  than  200  food  items,  obtained  by  personal 
interviews  with  a  nationwide  random  sample  of  6,000  households. 

A  major  contribution  of  such  household  surveys  is  to  provide  details 
about  variations  in  consumption  of  foods  such  as  eggs  in  households  grouped 
by  urbanization  (i.e.  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and  farm)  and  by  money  income. 
The  1955  survey  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  provides  such  data  not 
only  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  each  of  k  regions .  Excluding 
egg  content  of  purchased  foods,  use  of  eggs  by  all  households  sampled  in  the 
Northeast  averaged  1.79  dozen  in  a  week  of  April-June  1955 ,  compared  with 
2.05  dozen  in  the  North  Central  Region,  2.23  dozen  in  the  South,  and  a 
2.09  average  for  western  households.    Within  the  South;  as  an  example  of 
further  data,  urban  households  reported  having  used  I.91  dozen  eggs  while 
farm  households  used  almost  a  dozen  more  per  week,  on  the  average.    The  rate 
for  southern  households  in  rural  areas  but  not  operating  farms  was  2.U2  dozen. 
A  brief  further  note  on  source  material  in  the  reports  is  given  below. 


1/  By  Marguerite  C.  Burk,  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Branch,  AMS. 

2j  Food  Consumption  of  Households  in  the  United  States ,  Northeast,  North 
Central  Region,  South,  West.    1955  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  Reports 
No.  1-5-    Single  copies  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Information 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Although  the  1955  Survey  of  Household  Food  Consumption  was  designed 
primarily  to  provide  information  on  patterns  of  food  consumption  "by  house- 
keeping households  at  home,  it  has  yielded  some  indications  of  the  levels  of 
consumption  per  person  of  individual  foods  such  as  eggs.    It  implies  a  com- 
parison with  consumption  data  regularly  published  by  USDA,  the  estimates  of 
which  were  revised  downward  when  egg  production    statistics  were  lowered 
in  line  with  the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture    benchmarks.    But  a  number  of 
statistical  problems  inherent  in  basic  differences  in  coverage  and  statis- 
tical design  hinder  exact  comparisons  of  the  two  sets  of  data. 

The  latter  section  of  this  article  describes  these  problems  and  devel- 
ops an  approximate  per  person  rate  from  the  1955  survey  data  that  corrects 
for  some  of  the  inherent  differences  in  comparisons  with  per  capita  egg 
consumption  data  regularly  reported  in  this  Situation .    The  adjusted  survey 
estimate  so  arrived  at  was  a  consumption  of  6.8  eggs  per  person  in  homes  in 
a  week  in  the  spring  of  1955  (excluding  egg  content  of  purchased  foods).  The 
national  disappearance  rate  for  shell  eggs  for  the  spring  quarter  of  the 
same  year  was  6.5  eggs  per  week.    Moreover,  the  survey  data  on  egg  consump- 
tion in  spring  1955  suggest  that  the  level  of  egg  consumption  then  was 
little  different  from  that  of  the  spring  of  19^8,  assuming  that  rural  rates 
of  consumption,  which  were  not  surveyed  in  19^8,  had  the  same  relationship 
to  the  urban  rate  as  in  1955*    The  data  on  national  egg  consumption  show  a 
decrease  from  7*0  eggs  in  spring  19^8  to  the  6.5  rate  in  spring  1955*  In 
view  of  basic  differences  between  survey  and  disappearance  data  in  coverage, 
objectives,  and  definitions  used,  and  the  normal  error  in  each,  the  two  sets 
of  estimates  do  not  provide  precise  checks  on  each  other. 

Source  Material  in 
the  Survey  Reports 

The  basic  statistics  on  use  of  eggs  are  summarized  in  table  k  and 
given  in  detail  in  table  11  of  each  of  the  first  5  reports  on  the  survey.  2j 
These  tables  give  such  data  as  that  97*9  percent  of  all  U.  S.  housekeeping 
households  use  eggs;  average  use  per  household  in  a  week  is  2.0k  dozen 
(excluding  content  of  purchased  prepared  foods),  and  the  average  money  value 
of  eggs  used  per  household  is  $1.00  (including  home-produced  eggs).    Table  22 
of  each  report  supplies  separate  figures  on  quantities  used  in  a  week  by 
rural  households  from  home  produced  supplies,  averageing  0.39  dozen  for 
rural  nonfarm  households  and  2.k2  dozen  for  farm  households.    Table  11  also 
contains  distribution  of  eggs  on  the  basis  of  size,  as  reported  by  housewives. 

Table  31  in  this  Situation  is  an  example  of  useful  data  on  consumption 
of  eggs  per  person  that  can  be  calculated  from  the  survey.    Other  possible 
calculations  are  average  prices  paid,  per  dozen;  proportion  of  total  dollars 

2/  Food  Consumption  of  Households  in~*the  United  States,  Northeast,  North 
Central  Region,  South,  West .     1955  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  Reports 
No.  1-5-     Single  copies  available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Information 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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spent  for  food  for  home  use  going  to  eggs;  distribution  of  the  egg  market  "by 
region  3/,  "by  urbanization  category,  and  "by  income;  and  approximate  egg  con- 
tent of  purchased  prepared  foods.    These  and  other  analyses  will  be  presented 
in  future    issues  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation  which  will  take  up  (l) 
regional  differences  in  egg  use  by  households;  (2)  differences  by  urbanization; 
(3)  income-consumption  relationships  among  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  and  farm 
households,  and  within  regions,  for  both  "visible"  and  "invisible"  eggs;  (k) 
use  of  purchased  versus  home -produced  eggs;  (5)  changes  in  urban  household 
patterns  of  egg  use  between  19k8  and  1955  j  (6)  interrelationships  of  egg  con- 
sumption with  consumption  of  other  foods. 

Similar  studies  will  also  be  developed  for  poultry  meat. 

Technical  Nature  of  Survey  and  National 
Disappearance  Data  on  Egg  Consumption 

As  stated  above,  household  survey  data  are  obtained  for  a  specific 
purpose:    the  measurement  of  consumption  rates  among  various  groups  of  house- 
holds at  a  given  time*    relationships  of  consumption  rates  to  various  economic 
factors  such  as  income  can  be  derived,  not  only  as  a  given  time  but  also  from 
time  to  time  as  surveys  are  repeated.    The  1955  survey  findings  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  earlier  surveys  in  19*^8  and  19^-2. 

National  consumption  data,  year  by  year,  are  based  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  shell  egg  supplies  into  various  outlets,  chief  of  which  is  civilian 
consumer  use. 

Apart  from  these  differences,  national  consumption  and  survey  data 
differ  also  in  coverage,  the  one  measuring  total  consumption  by  the  civilian 
population,  the  other  measuring  egg  consumption  at  home  by  housekeeping 
families. 

Survey  Data  on 

Household  Use  of  Eggs 
in  Spring  1^55 

The  2.0k  dozen  eggs  used  per  U.  S.  household  in  a  week  of  April -June 
1955  can  be  averaged  to  7.3  eggb  per  person.    This  is  done  by  dividing  the 
reported  household  average  by  3.33  persons,  which  is  the  average  size  of  the 
household  calculated  in  terms  of  1  person  being  equal  to  21  meals  eaten  at 
home  in  the  week  reported  on.  Several  qualifications  are  necessary:  the  consump- 
tion is  of  "visible"  eggs — eggs  used  as  such,  excluding  the  egg  content  of  pur- 
chased prepared  foods;  only  housekeeping  households  were  covered  kj ;  and 
eggs  eaten  away  from  home  in  eating  places  of  all  kinds  were  not  reported.  By 


3/  Based  on  sales  to  households.    Sales  to  eating  places  (including  insti- 
tutions) probably  are  distributed  regionally  in  much  the  same  proportions,  but 
no  pertinent  data  are  available. 

hj  To  be  eligible  as  a  housekeeping  household  at  least  one  person  had  to  eat 
10  meals  or  more  at  home  in  the  week  preceding  the  interview.  Interviewing 
was  spaced  out  so  as  to  yield  data  representative  of  the  April -June  period. 
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covering  only  housekeeping  households,  egg  use  in  families  not  eating  the 
minimum  of  10  meals  at  home  and  by  all  people  living  in  institutions  was  ex- 
cluded.   About  5  percent  of  the  civilian  population  falls  in  these  two  cate- 
gories. 

A  key  factor  in  using  survey  data  for  eggs  is  the  standardizing  of 
household  size.    The  problem  is  not  academic.    Household  size,  derived  by  di- 
viding the  total  number  of  meals  eaten  at  home  by  21,  comes  out  to  3  *  33  per- 
sons and  yields  the  per  person  rate  of  7*3  eggs.    This  size  is  a  calculated 
figure.    It  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  most  consumers  eat  some  meals 
away  from  home,  so  that  their  food  use  at  home  consists  of  fewer  than  21  meals. 
Yet  comparisons  of  consumption  per  person  at  home  are  valid  only  if  all  "per- 
sons" eat  the  same  number  of  meals  at  home.    If  the  average  (uncorrected) 
family  size  of  3 persons  were  to  be  used,  per  person  rate  of  egg  use  would 
diminish  to  7«1  eggs. 

The  21-meal  equivalent  for  survey  data  is  widely  accepted  as  a  means  of 
standardizing  the  base  for  comparisons.    It  serves  to  exclude  meals  eaten  away 
from  home  (only  expenditures  are  reported)  and  to  include  meals  served  to  non- 
family  members.    It  thus  allows  account  to  be  taken  of  all  foods  eaten  at  home 
by  all  persons  actually  present  at  meals,  whether  family  members,  boarders, 
hired  help  or  guests.  5/  In  the  21-meal  equivalent  calculation,  no  distinction 
is  made  between  breakfast,  noon  and  evening  meals.    Yet  eating  away  from  home 
is  more  common  for  noon  and  evening  meals,  and  less  common  for  breakfasts — 
the  meal  at  which  most  eggs  are  eaten.    If  persons  eating  lunches  and  dinners 
outside  the  home  had  eaten  them  at  home,  they  probably  would  have  used  fewer 
eggs  per  meal  than  for  breakfast.  6/  Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
noon  meals  eaten  out  are  larger  and  contain  fewer  eggs  than  noon  meals  eaten 
in.  7/ 

Adding  these  additional  meals  to  those  at  home  would  lower  the  per  person 
rate  of  egg  use.    If  it  is  assumed  that  none  of  the  noon  and  evening  meals 
eaten  out  contained  shell  eggs,  8/  the  rate  of  egg  use  (excluding  eggs  in  pur- 
chased prepared  foods)  by  household  members  would  average  6.7  eggs  per 


_5/  Example:    A  family  of  h  persons  ate  a  total  of  76  meals  at  home  in  the 
week,  including  28  breakfasts,  23  lunches,  and  2k  dinners  served  to  the  family 
and  one  dinner  served  to  a  guest.    On  the  basis  of  one  person  eating  21 
meals  at  home  in  a  week,  this  yields  a  computed  household  size  of  3.6  persons. 

6/  See  Clark,  Faith  and  Lebovit,  Corinne,  Household  Practices  in  the  Use  of 
Foods,  Home  Economics  Research  Br.,  ARS,  Agr,  Inf.  Bui.  146,  195^7 

7/  Clark,  Faith  and  Fincher,  Lillian  J.,  Nutritive  Content  of  Homemakers* 
Meals:    Four  Cities,  Winter  19^8,  Home  Economics  Research  Br.,  ARS.,  Agr.  Inf. 
Bui.  No.  112.    See  pp.  25-26  in  particular. 

8/  One  small  scale  study  of  restaurant  use  of  eggs  indicated  that  such  use 
varied  greatly,  depending  on  number  of  breakfasts  served.    See  p. 59  of  Eating 
Places  as  Marketers  Of  Food  Products,  Mktg.  Res.  Rept.  No.  3,  1952. 
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person  per  week.    Some  of  the  noon  and  evening  meals  eaten  out  undoubtedly 
included  egg  entrees  and  eggs  in  prepared  dishes  so  the  rate  of  egg  consump- 
tion probably  was  closer  to  6.8  eggs.    This  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  estimate  of  egg  consumption  per  person  to  be  made  from  the  survey 
data. 

In  addition  to  technical  limitations  in  interpreting  survey  data  on 
egg  consumption  there  are  several  possibilities  of  error.    Errors  are  to  be 
expected  in  how  well  housewives  can  recall  their  use  of  eggs  in  the  preceding 
week,  even  in  the  course  of  extensive  interviews  covering  all  foods  and 
conducted  by  trained  interviewers.    In  a  large  sample,  overreporting  and 
underreporting  are  expected  to  balance  out  unless  there  is  definite  memory 
bias.  9/ 

A  high  degree  of  precision  in  reporting  is  never  expected  on  such 
surveys  or  even  on  complete  censuses.    But  modern  survey  techniques  and  exten- 
sive experience  with  such  questionnaires  and  surveys  assure  users  of  data  from 
the  1955  household  survey  of  their  general  reliability  for  the  particular 
purposes  for  which  the  survey  was  designed. 


Comparison  of  Survey 
Data  with  Disappearance 
Data  for  Shell  Eggs 

Average  civilian  disappearance  of  shell  eggs  in  April-June  1955  was 
6.5  eggs  per  person  per  week.  10/    Details  of  such  estimates  were  described 
in  PES-175 .  11/ 

General  problems  encountered  in  estimating  food  consumption  from  data 
on  supplies  and  distribution  have  been  set  forth  at  length  in  the  handbook  on 
food  consumption  data. 12/ 


9/  Findings  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  recall  method  using  food  list  and 
the  record  keeping  approach  are  reported  in  Murray,  Janet,  Blake,  Ennis  C, 
Dickins,  Dorothy,  and  Moser,  Ada  M.  Collection  Methods  in  Dietary  Surveys , 
Southern  Cooperative  Series  Bulletin  23,  April  1952.    For  eggs,  consumption 
reported  on  the  parts  of  the  sample  interviewed  with  food  lists  and  depending 
on  recall  for  preceding  week's  use  averaged  somewhat  lower  than  for  the 
record  keeping  parts  of  the  sample.    See  pages  35  and  k6, 

10/  From  table  18,  p.  2k  of  PES-I82,  March  1956,  with  adjustment  for  change 
in  population  series  to  exclude  the  previous  1.4  percent  upward  adjustment 
for  underenumeration. 

11/  Gerra,  Martin  J.  "A  Monthly  Series  of  Civilian  Per  Capita  Shell  Egg 
Consumption."    Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  Jan.  1955 ,  pp.  23-29. 

12/  Consumption  of  Food  in  the  United  States,  1909-52,  Agr.  Handbook 
No.  62,  1953.    See  particularly  pp.  55-5o^  ~ 
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Shell  egg  disappearance  data  differ  in  coverage  from  household  survey- 
information.    Disappearance  figures  cover  total  civilian  use  of  shell  eggs  in 
all  households  (not  just  "housekeeping"  ones),  and  in  all  eating  places  and 
institutions,  and  purchases  of  shell  eggs  for  food  processing,  as  by  small 
bake  shops.    Use  outside  housekeeping  households  may  average  higher  or  lower 
than  home  use,  hut  no  satisfactory  data  are  available. 

Estimates  of  annual  egg  disappearance  also  lack  the  highest  precision 
which  could  be  obtained  for  the  various  constituent  series  only  by  using  much 
more  expensive  reporting  systems.    Estimates  of  monthly  disappearance  are  less 
precise  than  the  annual  data,  because  of  changes  in  stocks  outside  reported 
positions,  necessarily  indirect  estimation  of  eggs  used  for  hatching  and  lack 
of  reported  data  on  shipments  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii.    The  considerable  revi- 
sions made  from  time  to  time  in  statistics  of  egg  production  and  consumption 
are  evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  error  of  estimate  associated  with  them. 
Some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  Agricultural  Estimating  Service  are 
described  in  a  1957  report  submitted  to  a  Congressional  subcommittee.  13/ 

Considering  the  problems  of  estimation  in  both  survey  and  disappearance 
data,  it  is  in  fact  surprising  to  find  that  the  two  measures  come  out  so  close 
for  April-June  1955>  6.8  eggs  as  the  adjusted  per  person  rate  of  home  use  of 
eggs  and  6.5  eggs  for  disappearance. 

Changes  in  Egg 

Consumption,  19k8  to 
1955 >  from  Two  Sources 

A  household  food  consumption  survey  was  made  also  in  the  spring  of 
1948.  Ik/    Comparisons  of  changes  in  egg  consumption  from  19^8  to  1955 
measured  by  changes  from  the  two  surveys  and  by  national  disappearance 
estimates  are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  19^-8  survey  covered  only  urban 
households  of  2  or  more  members.    Egg  use  per  person  in  a  week  (unadjusted 
21 -meal    equivalent)  reported  in  that  survey  averaged  6.8  eggs.    This  urban 
average  compares  with  the  matching  urban  average  of  7*0  for  spring  1955 •  No 
information  on  rural  rates  of  use  in  19kQ  is  available,  but  1955  figures  for 
households  of  2  or  more  yield  a  7»2  egg  rate  for  rural  nonfarm  households  and 
8.8  eggs  for  farm  households  (on  unadjusted  21-meal-equivalent  basis).  More- 
over, in  19^8  the  farm  population  made  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
population  than  in  1955* 


13/  Pages  886-903,  Part  2  of  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations, House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-fifth  Congress, 
First  Session. 

Ik/  Clark,  Faith,  Murray,  Janet,  Weiss,  Gertrude  S.,  Grossman,  Evelyn, 
Food  Consumption  by  Urban  Families  in  the  United  States,  ARS,  Agr.  Inf. 
BuTT  No.  132.  Oct"T"l95^. 
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Adjusting  the  rate  of  egg  use  by  urban  households  in  spring  l^kQ  to 
allow  for  non-urban  use,  on  the  basis  of  the  1955  relationships  of  urban, 
rural  nonfarm,  and  farm  egg  use  and  the  19^8  distribution  of  the  population, 
it  appears  that  U.  S.  household  consumption  of  eggs  in  spring  l$kd  may  have 
been  close  to  the  spring  1955  level. 

Disappearance  of  shell  eggs  in  April-June  19k8  is  estimated  at  7.0  eggs 
per  person  per  week.    A  Government  purchase  program  was  going  into  operation 
at  that  time  so  there  is  probably  some  lack  of  precision  in  this  figure  as 
well.    The  1955  disappearance  estimate  is  6.5  eggs  per  person  per  week.  Thus 
the  revised  estimates  of  shell  egg  disappearance  indicate  some  decline  from 
spring  19^*6  to  spring  1955. 

In  view  of  both  a  lack  of  precision  and  differing  objectives  and  defini- 
tions in  the  two  sources  of  data  for  19^8  and  1955 — the  two  surveys  and  the 
disappearance  estimates — it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  close 
correspondence  between  the  changes  in  consumption  rates  indicated  by  them. 

19*42  Survey  Data 

Finally,  reference  must  be  made  to  another  possible  comparison  of 
changes  in  egg  consumption,  from  19^2  to  1955'    The  19^2  Survey  of  Spending 
and  Saving  in  Wartime  provided  data  on  nationwide  food  consumption  in  the 
spring  of  19**2  which  was  reported  in  M.  P.  #550,  Family  Food  Consumption  in 
the  United  States  (l9^h)  •    The  egg  data  as  reported  on  pages  86-92  of  that 
publication  were  apparently  complicated  by  problems  with  the  questionnaire. 
Satisfactory  adjustments  for  rural  household  use  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped. 15/    Comparisons  of  19**2  and  1955  survey  data  on  eggs  as  published 
are  definitely  invalid. 

To  further  complicate  a  19^2-to-1955  comparison,    the  disappearance 
figures  for  April-June  19^2  are  generally  unsatisfactory  because  of  violent 
and  abnormal  changes  in  the  general  food  situation  arising  at  that  early 
stage  of  the  war  which  made  accurate  short-term  reporting  very  difficult. 


15/  The  data  for  19**2  were  reviewed  with  the  assistance  of  statisticians  in 
the  Household  Economics  Research  Division  of  the  Institute  of  Home  Economics. 
The  urban  data  had  been  retabulated  for  comparison  with  19^8  survey  figures, 
forcing  a  revision  from  about  7-8  eggs  per  person  to  5-1  eggs.    AIB  #132, 
p.  104. 


The  next  issue  of  The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 
is  scheduled  for  release  on  July  18. 
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Table  1  . — Regional,  changes  in  intentions  to  raise  chickens;  and 
hatchery  output  of  replacement -type  chicks,  1956-57 


Hens 

Chickens  raised 

Egg-type  chicks  hatched  in 
commercial  hatcheries 

Region 

and 
,  pullets  ; 
:  on 
farms, 
Jan.  1,  . 
1957  ' 

1956 

:  1957 
:  intentions 

as  a 

■Dereent&ff© 
of  1956  : 

!  Jan.  - 
;  June,  : 
1956  : 

Jan  •  — 
Mar., 

1956 

Jan.  — 
:  Mar., 

1957  l/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Nev  England 

16.3 

28.7 

99 

32.9 

18.2 

14.5 

Middle  Atlantic: 

1*8.8 

50.0 

91 

67.3 

39-6 

29.8 

East  North 

Central  : 

69.5 

92.  k 

86 

13^.0 

63.7 

1*6.5 

West  North  ; 
Central  : 

100.5 

136.0 

83 

209.1 

79.2 

51.8 

South  Atlantic  : 

38.9 

53.8 

99 

31.3 

17.2 

15.0 

East  South  : 
Central 

26.1 

36.2 

102 

16.0 

8.1* 

7.7 

West  South  : 
Central  : 

29.O 

36.8 

34.0 

19.O 

15.2 

Mountain  : 

9.2 

13.1 

95 

10.5 

5A 

Pacific  : 

33-1 

38.0 

104 

1*0.6 

22.3 

19.9 

United  States 

371 A 

lf85.0 

91 

575.7 

272.8 

205.1 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  2.-  Egg-feed  price  ratio,  farmers'  intentions  to  raise  chickens,  chickens 
raised,  and  pullets  on  farms,  United  States,  1925  to  date 


Year  ' 

Egg-feed_ 
price 
ratio 

(weighted 
average) 

i/ 

Chickens 
raised 

Pullets 
on  farms, 
January  1 
:  following 

Percentage  of  preceding  year 

:  Farmers ' 
; intentions 

to  raise 
;  chickens 

Egg-feed 
:  price 
:  ratio 
,  (weighted 
average) 

:  y 

:  Chickens 
raised 

Pullets 
,on  farms, 
January  1 
following 

Lb. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1925  < 

12.9 

679 

103 

1926  : 

13.5 

718 

105 

106 

1927  ! 

_  _  1 

13.4 

750 

99 

104 

1928  J 

12.2 

700 

91 

93 

1929  ! 

13.1 

751 

253 

107 

107 

1930  i 

13.8 

777 

244 

105 

10  3 

96 

1931 

10.6 

709 

230 

77 

91 

94 

1932  j 

11.6  - 

736 

237 

109 

104 

103 

1933  ! 

14.3 

750 

238 

123 

102 

100 

1934  J 

10.9 

644 

212 

76 

86 

89 

1935  i 

11.4 

658 

226 

105 

102 

107 

1936  ! 

13.1 

715 

249 

115 

109 

110 

1937  i 

9.4 

601 

215 

72 

84  . 

86 

1938  : 

11.4 

651 

242 

108 

121 

108 

113 

1939  ! 

12.6 

697 

254 

108 

111 

107 

105 

1940  i 

10.4 

634 

240 

96 

83 

Ql 

94 

1941  5 

H.5 

745 

278 

109 

111 

118 

116 

1942  } 

13.2 

844 

319 

112 

115 

113 

115 

1943  : 

14.7 

1,001 

350 

116 

111 

119 

110 

1944  « 

11.2 

832 

301 

83 

76 

83 

86 

1945  j 

,  12.8 

890 

322 

96 

114 

107 

107 

1946  J 

r.11.9 

738 

28l 

86 

93 

83 

87 

1947  ! 

11.3 

719 

278 

94 

85 

97 

99 

I948  . 

:  9.0 

615 

258 

80 

87 

86 

93 

1949  : 

.  12.7 

705 

287 

107 

130 

115 

111 

1950 

I  9.6 

620 

258 

88 

76 

77 

90 

1  OCT 
1951 

m  1, 

i  11.4 

/Irs  *i 

023 

26l 

96 

119 

101 

101 

1952 

!  9.1 

561 

238 

90 

80 

90 

91 

1953 

:  11.3 

548 

255 

96 

124 

98 

107 

1954 

:  10.9 

540 

257 

100 

96 

99 

101 

1955  2/ 

:  9.7 

462 

239 

82 

89 

86 

93 

1956  2/ 

:  12.1  (12.2) 

2/485 

252 

103 

125 

105 

105 

1957  3/ 

:  (9.2) 

91 

(75) 

1/  Weights  are  as  follows:    Preceding  November,  1;  preceding  December,  2;  January,  3; 
February,  k;  March,  5;  April,  3;  May,  1.    g/  Preliminary.    %J  For  1957,  November  - 
April;  comparable  I956  in  parentheses. 
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Table    6--  Storage  stocks  of  shell  eggs:    First-of -month,  U.  S.,  1950  to  date; 
weekly,  35  cities,  June    1956  to  date 


Year 

\  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

(a)  Monthly,  U.  S. 

1950  ! 

110 

38O 

735 

1,296 

2,147 

3,  »U2 

3,667 

3,163 

2,568 

1,558 

502 

61 

1951  : 

3k 

75 

159 

309 

973 

2,083 

2.427 

2,270 

1.615 

958 

527 

2^0 

1952  : 

141 

238 

942 

1,596 

2,184 

3,184 

3,357 

2,728 

2,169 

1,709 

1,000 

393 

1953 

153 

120 

248 

375 

816 

1,431 

1,513 

1,199 

827 

494 

288 

1^7 

1954  : 

89 

73 

133 

kk2 

728 

1,348 

1,639 

1,435 

1,031 

833 

636 

325 

1955 

193 

235 

258 

479 

1,183 

2,088 

2,292 

2,244 

1,680 

1,140 

804 

333 

1956  : 

111 

299 

306 

309 

638 

1,200 

1,^53 

1,259 

1,020 

727 

616 

525 

1957  : 

320 

328 

519 

(b)  Weekly,  35 

cities 

Weeks 

1957 

1956 

First  : 

203 

246 

395 

776 

990 

967 

1,176 

1,024 

844 

558 

44? 

356 

Second  : 

2l4 

282 

475 

828 

1,049 

1,153 

990 

782 

541 

408 

310 

Third  : 

230 

310 

544 

846 

1,116 

1,111 

952 

710 

502 

378 

256 

Fourth  : 

2kk 

350 

613 

910 

1,152 

1,054 

910 

630 

473 

391 

207 

Fifth  : 

690 

1,182 

590 

199 

Table  7  .-  Storage  stocks  of  frozen  egg:    First-of -month,  U.  S.,  1950  to  date; 
weekly,  35  cities,  June    1956  to  date 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

(a)  Monthly,  U.  S. 

1950 

54 

55 

73 

117 

155 

180 

188 

175 

155 

133 

104 

76 

1951 

47 

31 

33 

62 

109 

163 

190 

191 

176 

151 

122 

95 

1952 

67 

53 

61 

84 

111 

146 

166 

163 

144 

124 

95 

72 

1953 

50 

35 

42 

65 

99 

132 

160 

153 

133 

110 

87 

61 

195*1. 

42 

38 

42 

92 

136 

167 

186 

181 

161 

139 

118 

95 

1955 

75 

66 

63 

84 

126 

171 

194 

195 

180 

155 

128 

101 

1956 

:  ik 

51 

42 

61 

95 

140 

172 

177 

168 

152 

132 

109 

1957 

87 

75 

66 

(b)  Weekly,  35 

cities 

Weeks 

1957 

1956 

First 

46 

41 

37 

45 

60 

71 

90 

9^ 

91 

80 

70 

59 

Second 

v  45 

42 

37 

48 

76 

92 

9h 

89 

78 

67 

55 

Third 

:  44 

40 

38 

55 

79 

93 

93 

86 

76 

64 

52 

Fourth 

:  ^3 

39 

40 

56 

84 

94 

92 

84 

73 

62 

49 

Fifth 

42 

88 

83 

48 
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Table  8 Frozen  egg,  by  types:    Stocks  and  New  York  wholesale  prices 
per  pound,  1955  to  date  with  comparisons 


Item 

J  Year 

j  Unit 

\  Jan.  ; 

Feb. 

:  Mar. 

;  Apr.  ; 

May 

'  June 

Albumen 

Stocks  on  first  of 
month 

=  1955 
:  1956 
1957  : 

JMil.lb 
SMil.lb 
Mil. lb- 

:  25 
'  17 
28 

21 
11 

26 

20 

9 
2k 

25 
15 

27 

37 
25 

50 
39 

Average  prices,  : 
first  full  week  of  : 
month  : 

1955  : 

1956  : 

1057  • 

Ct.  : 
Ct.  : 
Ct.  1 

155 
27 

20 
28 

21 

14 

23J 
ik 

19 
2ki 

Ik 

2% 

Yolk  : 
Stocks  on  first  of  : 
month  ' 

1955  : 

1956  : 

1 QS7  < 

■Ly?  1  < 

MJXlbj 
MULlb.: 

VfiV  TV.  « 
WJ  '»  _L  u*  ■ 

18 

23 
20 

16 
18 
17 

17 
15 
15 

23 
20 

17 

32 
29 

kl 
38 

Average  prices,  ! 
first  full  week  of  : 
month  l/ 

1955  : 

1956  : 

1957  • 

Ct.  : 

Ct.  ! 

Ct.  : 

M 

53 

2/ 

52? 

51^ 

50| 
50j 

k<£ 

53 
53£ 

52 

k9i 

Mixed  whole  ; 
Stocks  on  first  of  : 
month  : 

1955  ! 

1956  : 

1957  ! 

Mil  lb,: 
MiO-lb.: 
Miilb.! 

29 
29 
3^ 

25 
19 

28 

23 
15 
23 

32 
22 

29 

52 
35 

71 

56 

Average  prices,  : 
first  full  week  of  : 
month  2/  ' 

.  1955  : 
:  1956 
:  1957 

Ct.  • 
.  Ct. 
:  Ct. 

26 

:  3^ 
:  25^ 

32^ 

33i 
26| 

32i 
26 

28J 

3l| 
25  7/8 

29h 
33i 
26 

28| 
32 

1/  Highest  color  quoted. 

2/  "Spring  pack"  whenever  quoted  separately. 

3/  Insufficient  wholesales  sales  to  report  prices . 


"Unclassified"  frozen  egg  is  not  included  in  this  table. 
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Table   9. — Eggs,  chicken,  and  turkey:    United  States  average 
per  capita  consumption,  available  data, 1909  to  date 


Year 

:        Per  capita  consumption  l/  : 

:  Year 

;        Per  capita  consumption  l/ 

Eggs, 
'  including 
'  processed 

Poultry,  ready-to-  j 
cook  equivalent 

Eggs, 
\  including  ( 
processed  1 

Poultry,  ready-to- 
cook  equivalent 

Chickens 

1  2/ 

:    Turkey  s 

Chickens  * 
2/  1 

Turkey 

Eggs 

Pounds 

Pounds  : 

Eggs 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1909 

293 

14.7 

:  1935  ! 

280 

13.1 

1.7 

:  1936  ! 

!  289 

13.7 

2.2 

1910 

l  306 

15.5 

:  1937  ! 

!  308 

13.6 

2.3 

1911  i 

:  329 

15.6 

:  1938  ! 

!  310 

12.7 

2.3 

1912  ! 

!  312 

14.9 

:  1939  ! 

313 

14.1 

2.5 

1913  ! 

:  303 

14.5 

1914  ! 

!  295 

14.5 

:  1940  j 

!  319 

14.1 

2.9 

:  1941  j 

!  311 

15.4 

2.9 

1915  ! 

!  313 

14.4 

:  1942  ! 

:  318 

17.7 

3.0 

1916  i 

!  299 

13.8 

:  1943  s 

!  347 

23.0 

2.7 

1917 

!  281 

13.3 

:  1944  ! 

!  354 

20.4 

2.7 

1918 

:  28* 

13.3 

1919  ! 

!  303 

14.2 

:  1945  J 

\  402 

21.6 

3.5 

:  1946  ! 

:  379 

19.4 

3.7 

1920 

!  299 

13.7 

:  1947  s 

i  383 

18.1 

3.6 

1921 

:  300 

13.4 

:  1948  j 

a  C\  a 

!  389 

18.3 

3.1 

1922 

t  316 

14.2 

:  1949  ! 

383 

19.6 

3.3 

1923 

:  326 

14.6 

1924 

:  324 

13.7 

:  1950  ! 

:  389 

20.6 

4.1 

:  1951  : 

392 

21.7 

4.4 

1925  : 

318 

14.3 

:  1952  - 

:  390 

22.1 

4.7 

1926  ! 

:  339 

ill  0 

:  1953  « 

!  379 

4  8 

1927  1 

!  3*2 

15.2 

:  1954  : 

:  376 

22.8 

5.3 

1928  ! 

!  338 

14.6 

1929  ! 

:  33* 

14.3 

1.4  : 

:  1955  ! 

21.4 

5.0 

t 

:  1956  ! 

!  369 

24.3 

5.1 

1930  ! 

!  331 

15.7 

1.5  \ 

1931  ! 

:  333 

14.1 

1.4  : 

1932  ! 

!  313 

14.4 

1.7  : 

1933  1 

!  296 

14.7 

2.0  : 

193*  : 

!  289 

13.5 

1.8  : 

l/  Revised  in  1957;  on  basis  of  unadjusted  population. 
2/  Includes  broilers. 
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Table  10. — Eggs:    USDA  purchases  of  shell  eggs  and  dried  egg  solids, 
by  weeks,  September  1956  to  date 


Week 
ending 

Quantity  for 
the  week 

Cumulative 
quantity  \ 

:          Price  per  unit  ; 

rixpe  no.— 
j  iture 

\  Cases 

|  Pounds 

\  Cases 

|  Pounds 

Shell  eggs, j 
per  dozen  ' 

;      1/  ; 

-^0&      D  UX1U.D  y 

per  JJUUJJll 

»  J.IIOLI. 

1UUU* 

Thou. 

ct. 

VOX  * 

Thou,  dol 

a.    Medium  eggs 

xypo 

oepii  ■ 

oft 

clO 

!  20 

20 

33.00-39.50 

230 

c 
P 

:  59 

78 

37.25-39.50 

670 

'J  1  v 

-Lit  < 

:  44 

123 

39.00-39.50 

500 

-1-9 

>  k^ 

-LOO 

39.00-39.50 

500 

o£ 
aO 

!  OX 

39.00-39.50 

700 

Nov. 

o 
c. 

ofto 

39.00-39.50 

800 

9 

'  Oft 

>  9° 

38.50-39.50 

1  POO 

16 

34.50-37.00 

23 

kc 

kftn 

33.75-35.95 

500 

30 

!  iff 

33.50-34.50 

.L/C  u  • 

7 
I 

:  77 

584 

30.74-32.50 

700 

b.    Large  eggs 

1  QC7 

±>yO  ( 

! 

7  < 
1 

i  lk 
!  It 

Ik 

36.25-36.95 

160 

lit 

(  kQ 
!  ty 

33.95-34.90 

504 

21 

>  ^o 

JJLc 

34.35-34.80 

520 

28 

!  ?0 

xo;. 

33.15-33.90 

570 

Mar. 

7 

«  kQ 

91  ft 

31.46-34.95 

477 

14 

.  k£ 

32.45-33.50 

457 

21 

:  50 

■31  k 

32.70-33.43 

500 

c.    Dried  egg  solids 

1957 

Mar. 

28 

90 

90 

1.0995 

99 

Apr. 

2 

7k2 

832 

1.0695-1.0995 

810 

9 

338 

1,170 

1.0975-1.0995 

370 

16 

338 

_  1,508 

1.0874-1.0980 

368 

23 

562 

2,070 

1.0824-1.095 

613 

30  2/ 

1 

May 

8  : 

450 

2,520 

1.0874-1.0935 

491 

15  : 

495 

3,015 

1.0783-1.0919 

538 

l/  USDA  paying  prices,  Midwest  basis. 

2/  Purchases  omitted  by  USDA  for  week  during  which  Armed  Forces  sought  bids 
for  821,000  pounds  of  dried  egg  solids. 
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Table  11.-  Broilers:    Average  weekly  placements,  22  States 
"by  months,  January  1955  to  date,  and  United  States 
average  mid-month  price  lagged  3  months 


Month 

:     Average  weekly  placements 

:  Mid-month  prices  3  months  later 

1955 

:  1956 

:  1957 

:      1955  : 

1956 

1957 

:  Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

January  : 

16.0 

21.9 

24.9 

28.4 

20.8 

19.1 

February  : 

20.1 

24.8 

25.0 

27.0 

21.1 

March  : 

20.4 

25.8 

26.7 

27.2 

20.2 

April  : 

22.1 

27.2 

27.3 

26.5 

21.4 

May  : 

22.6 

27.5 

26.9 

19.6 

June 

22.8 

28.0 

25.2 

18.2 

July  : 

22.1 

25.6 

22.0 

17.2 

August  : 

19.4 

24.3 

21.2 

16.8 

September  : 

17.7 

22.2 

19.4 

16.6 

October  : 

18.5 

21.4 

20.6 

18.0 

November 

19.4 

22.0 

21.4 

19.4 

December 

20.5 

21.9 

21.9 

19.8 
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Table  13.-  Turkeys:  Monthly  hatchings  of  poults,  by  breed  types, 
September  1953  to  date 


Year 

and 

month 

For  the 

month 

Cumulat  i  ve ,  year  s 
beginning  Sept. 

Heavy  breeds  : 

Light 

UX 

AT  1 

Heavy  breeds  : 

US.  CtrLLb 

hi  1 
i-iJ-X 

White 

All 
nJ — L 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1953  September 

1/ 

.4 

.1* 

.4 

.4 

October] 

1/ 

.h 

.4 

±J 

.8 

.8 

November 

.1 

•  7 

.8 

.1 

1-5 

l!6 

December 

•  3 

1.3 

1.6 

.4 

2.8 

3-2 

19  54  January  ; 

1.2 

1.8 

3.0 

1.6 

4.6 

6.2 

February  : 

3-1* 

1-7 

5-1 

5.0 

6.3 

11.3 

March 

9.k 

1.8 

11.2 

14.4 

8.1 

22.5 

April  : 

13.9 

2.3 

16.2 

28.3 

10.4 

38.7 

May 

13-4 

3-3 

16.7 

41.7 

13.7 

55.4 

June 

7.7 

3-0 

10.7 

49.4 

16.7 

66.1 

July  : 

1.4 

2.4 

3-8 

50.8 

19.1 

69-9 

August 

.1 

1-3 

1.1* 

50.9 

20.4 

71-3 

September  : 

y 

•7 

•7 

y 

•7 

•7 

October  : 

.1 

•7 

.8 

.1 

1.4 

1.5 

November  : 

.2 

1.0 

1.2 

.3 

2.4 

2.7 

December  : 

.5 

1.7  • 

2.2 

.8 

4.1 

4-9 

1955  January  : 

1.2 

1.1* 

2.6 

2.0 

5-5 

7-5 

February  : 

2.7 

1.1 

3-8 

4.7 

6.6 

11-3 

March  : 

7.8 

1.1 

8-9 

12.5 

7-7 

20.2 

April 

12.8 

.1.8 

Ik. 6 

25.3 

9-5 

34.8 

May 

14.8 

2.1* 

17.2 

40.1 

11-9 

52.0 

June  : 

9.0 

2.6 

11.6 

49.1 

14.5 

63.6 

July  : 

2.1 

2.2 

4.3 

51.2 

16.7 

67.9 

August  : 

1.2 

1-5 

51-5 

17-9 

69.4 

September 

.1 

.4 

•  5 

.1 

.4 

.6 

October  : 

.2 

•3 

•  5 

■3 

7 
•  1 

November 

.k 

•5 

•9 

.8 

1.2 

2.0 

December 

1.0 

•9 

1-9 

1.8 

2.1 

3-9 

1956  January 

0.9 

2.0 

.9 

2.9 

0.9  3-7 

3-0 

6.8 

February 

1.2 

4.9 

.8 

5-7 

2.0  8.7 

3-9 

12.5 

March 

1-9 

n.i* 

1.0 

12.4 

3-9  20.1 

h.9 

25.O 

April 

3.0 

16.3 

1.6 

17.8 

6.9  36.4 

6.4 

42.8 

May 

3-7 

17.2 

2.1* 

19.6 

10.6  53-5 

8.9 

62.4 

June 

2.8 

11.0 

2.5 

13.4 

13-4  64.5 

11.3 

75.8 

July 

1.6 

3.1 

2.2 

5.3 

15.0  67.6 

13.5 

81.2 

August 

•  7 

•7 

1.1 

1.8 

15.6  68.3 

14.7 

83.O 

September 

•  3 

•  3 

.1* 

•  7 

•  3  -3 

.4 

•7 

October 

.4 

.4 

•3 

•7 

•  7  -7 

•7 

1.4 

November 

.6 

.8 

•7 

1-5 

1.2  1.5 

1.4 

2-9 

December 

•9 

2.0 

1.1 

3-1 

2.1  3-5 

2.4 

6.0 

1957  January 

1.0 

3-1 

1.0 

4.1 

3.1  6.6 

3-5 

10.1 

February 

1.1 

5-8 

.8 

6.6 

4.2  12.4 

4.3 

16.6 

March 

1.6 

11.8 

1.0 

12.8 

5.8  24.1 

5-3 

29.4 

1/  Less  than  .05  million. 
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Table  1I4.. — Turkeys:  Weekly  operations  of  turkey  hatcheries,  11  States  and  United  States, 
January  1957  to  date,  with  comparisons 


Year 
and 
month 

United  States 

11  States 

Poults  produced 
during  the  month 

Eggs  in 
incubators 
beginning 

of  month , 
p  e  rc  entage 

of  last 
year 

Weekly  egg  settings  in  preceding 
month,  percentage  of  last  year 

Weekly  hatchings,  given  month, 
percentage  of  last  year 

As  re-  : 
ported  : 

Percent- 
age of 
last  year 

First 
week 

:  Second  j 
:    week  : 

Third  : 
week  : 

Fourth 
week 

Fifth 
week 

First 
week 

:  Second: 
:    week  : 

Third 
week 

:  Fourth  : 
:    week  : 

Fifth 
week 

Thou. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

White-feathered 

heavy  turkeys 

1956  : 

September  : 

320 

October  ; 

352 



November  : 

567 

December 

905 

167 

158 

110 

110 

131 

January 

990 

114 

183 

142 

99 

130 

Ill 

104 

102 

131 

115 

113 

February  : 

1,058 

92 

86 

o7 

82 

79 

94 

— 

75 

99 

85 

103 

March  : 

1,577 

84 

88 

09 

117 

89 

82 

98 

107 

89 

83 

April  : 

79 

99 

73 

80 

80 

85 

78 

73 

85 

79 

May  : 

92 

80 

82 

84 

93 

June  : 

82 

* 

Other 

heavy-breed  turkeys 

1956  : 

September  ; 

15 



October  j 

44 

— 

November  : 

224 

December  : 

1,094 



165 

206 

282 

251 

273 

1957  ; 

Till 
14X 

January  ' 

2,087 

193 

149 

223 

184 

247 

153 

130 

209 

305 

150 

February  : 

4,  o9o 

124 

141 

154 

153 

115 

121 

157 

14? 

113 

124 

March  j 

10, 196 

107 

106 

115 

107 

99 

103 

J-J-4- 

112 

oft 

102 

101 

April 

109 

99 

114 

104 

105 

111 

113 

101 

102 

108 

May  : 

108 

110 

108 

107 

10U 

June  : 

112 

,__>■  : 

Total 

heavy-breed  turkeys 

1950 

September 

335 

. 

241 

210 

October 

39° 

210 

163 

November 

791 

181 

177 

December 

1,999 

194 

160 

166 

176 

173 

loo 

195 

±JJ  1 

130 

January 

3,077 

157 

160 

179 

138 

187 

136 

123 

1  ),Q 

146 

210 

131 

February 

5,754 

117 

126 

122 

131 

105 

116 



130 

131 

107 

119 

March 

11,773 

103 

103 

111 

109 

98 

99 

111 

111 

97 

99 

99 

April 

103 

99 

107 

100 

101 

lOo 

106 

97 

100 

103 

May 

105 

104 

102 

102 

102 

June 

106 

Light-breed 

turkeys 

1956 

September 

389 

94 

81 

October 

322 

106 

89 

November 

682 

133 

113 

134 

December 

1,052 

115 

122 

131 

121 

130 

103 

138 

At; 

January 

1,016 

113 

10." 

107 

156 

148 

96 

91 

130 

HO 

February 

Q-i  )■ 
OT4 

100 

121 

119 

109 

113 

117 

n  ^ 
^-j 

-LUf 

March 

1,046 

104 

104 

94 

120 

96 

100 

100 

i  ill 

99 

0/1 

April 

96 

84 

90 

95 

101 

fo 

Oli 

116 

May 

110 

109 

100 

106 

103 

June 

81 

Total  turkeys 

- 

1956 

September 

:  724 

130 

113 

October 

:  718 

146 

118 

November 

:  1,473 

155 

143 

December 

•  3,051 

157 

143 

147 

149 

154 

151 

155 

1957 

January 

:  4,093 

143 

142 

149 

144 

175 

126 

113 

142 

185 

125 

120 

February 

:  6,568 

115 

126 

122 

127 

106 

116 

126 

128 

107 

117 

March 

:  12,819 

103 

103 

109 

110 

98 

99 

110 

111 

97 

99 

99 

April 

103 

98 

105 

100 

101 

108 

104 

97 

99 

104 

May 

105 

105 

102 

103 

102 

June 

102 
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Table  17. — Eggs:    Production, total  and  per  bird,  and 
disposition,  United  States,  1920  to  date 


Year  : 

Hens 
and 
pullets 
on 
farms ; 
Jan.  J. 

Egg 
:  Total 

5s  produce 

layer 

on  ( 
hand 
dur  ing 
year 

Per  hen 
and 
pullet 
on  farms, 
Jan.  1  ' 

!  Eggs 
I  con- 
[  sumed 
on 
farms 
where 
pro- 
duced 

Eggs  ( 
sold 

'  Aver- 
age 
annual 
price, 
per 
(  dozen 

Value 
:  of 
eggs 
sold 
and 
:  con- 
:  sumed 

Thou. 

Mil. 

No. 

No. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ct. 

Thou.  dol. 

1920  ! 

341,474 

29,700 

87 

7,100 

21,556 

43.5 

1,038,780 

1921  i 

331,632 

30,800 

93 

7,300 

22,398 

28.3 

700,377 

1922  ! 

353,875 

33,000 

93 

7,600 

24,267 

25.0 

663,895 

1923 

371,930 

35,000 

94 

7,500 

26,392 

26.5 

1924  J 

389,626 

34,592 

89 

7,221 

26,333 

26.7 

741,225 

1925  ! 

390,517 

34,969 

112 

90 

7,086 

26, 910 

30.4 

856,964 

1926  ! 

393,81+9 

37,248 

118 

95 

7,378 

28,845 

28.9 

870,312 

1927  ! 

414,875 

38,627 

117 

93 

7,612 

29,958 

25.1 

781,600 

1928  ! 

427,139 

38,659 

119 

91 

7,413 

30,268 

28.1 

877,37^ 

1929  i 

403,774 

37,921 

119 

94 

7,147 

29,779 

29.8 

911,882 

1930  ! 

420,451 

39,067 

121 

93 

7,519 

30,613 

23.7 

750,603 

1931  i 

401,776 

38,532 

127 

96 

7,995 

29,628 

17.6 

546,072 

1932 

385,826 

36,298 

121 

94 

7,992 

27,415 

14.2 

412,335 

1933  s 

390,743 

35,514 

118 

91 

7,922 

26,737 

13.8 

394,315 

1934  : 

385,341 

34,429 

118 

89 

7,406 

26,266 

17.0 

473,561 

1935  : 

350,407 

33,609 

122 

96 

7,205 

25,739 

23.4 

635,834 

1936  ! 

362,619 

34,534 

121 

95 

7,416 

26,448 

21.8 

610, 509 

1937  : 

379,754 

37,564 

130 

99 

7,884 

29,162 

21.3 

651,582 

1938  : 

352,964 

37,356 

135 

106 

8,204 

28,624 

20.3 

616, 528 

1939  ! 

376,141 

38,843 

134 

103 

8,238 

30,092 

17.4 

551,093 

1940  ! 

392,655 

39,707 

134 

101 

8,035 

31,236 

18.0 

582,391 

1941  : 

381,315 

41,894 

139 

110 

7,652 

33,811 

23.5 

807,599 

1942 

427, 9H 

48,610 

142 

114 

7,425 

40,753 

30.0 

1,196,819 

19^3 

488,959 

54,547 

142 

112 

7,349 

46,719 

37-1 

1,667,790 

1944  : 

523,587 

58,537 

148 

112 

7,7H 

50,462 

32.5 

1,570,877 

1945 

473,880 

56,221 

152 

119 

7, 502 

48,365 

37.7 

1,751,381 

1946  : 

472,820 

55,962 

156 

118 

7,551 

48,148 

37.6 

1,743,016 

1947 

431,446 

55,384 

160 

128 

7,133 

48,029 

45.3 

2,077,719 

1948  : 

417,570 

54,899 

166 

131 

6,800 

47,903 

47.2 

2,145,041 

19^9  ! 

399,380 

56,154 

170 

141 

6,685 

49,282 

45.2 

2,102,955 

1950 

:  423,773 

58,954 

174 

139 

6,604 

52,188 

36.3 

1,578,632 

1951 

:  399,338 

58,063 

177 

145 

6,066 

51,857 

47.7 

2,062,411 

1952 

:  397,234 

58,068 

181 

146 

5,939 

52,009 

41.6 

1,801,231 

1953 

:  373,013 

57,891 

185 

155 

5,578 

52,209 

47.7 

2,073,381 

1954 

:  370,970 

58,933 

188 

159 

5,530 

53,316 

36.6 

1,627,391 

1955  1/ 

:  368,595 

59,496 

192 

161 

5,534 

53,887 

38.9 

1,923,611 

1956  2/ 

:  360,298 

61, 042 

196 

169 

5,514 

55,453 

38.7 

1,966,168 

1957  2/ 

:  371,418 

l/  Revised.    2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  18-— Eggs:    Production,  total  and  per  bird,  and  disposition, 
by  States  and  regions,  1956  1/ 


Eggs  produced 


State 
and  region 

°  Hens  and 
|  pullets 
on  farms, 
Jan*  1 

Total 

Per  layer 
kept 
during 

.  Per  hen 
and  pullet 
on  farms, 
Jan.  1. 

consumed, 
on  farms 
where 
pro-* 

Eggs 
sold. 

:  Average 
:  annua] 

price, 
per 

dozen 

V  CL_LU.tr  Ul 

~                   O  U1U. 

U  DLL  ;_>  ULLLc  U. 

the  year 

1956  2/ 

duced 

:      Thou . 

Mil. 

No. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Ct. 

Thou.  dol. 

Maine 

:  3,796 

697 

212 

184 

23 

673 

49.2 

28,536 

New  Hampshire 

:  2,726 

490 

205 

180 

12 

478 

51.2 

20,907 

Vermont 

:  l,o59 

194 

215 

183 

17 

177 

50.3 

8,132 

Massachusetts 

:  4,072 

763 

212 

187 

17 

745 

50.9 

32,321 

Rhode  Island 

:  459 

88 

218 

192 

2 

86 

50.1 

3,674 

Connecticut 

:  3,856 

721 

212 

187 

16 

704 

49-5 

29,700 

New  York 

:  11,584 

2,047 

202 

177 

122 

1,924 

48.6 

82,863 

New  Jersey 

:  15,246 

2,667 

192 

175 

29 

2,635 

46.4 

103,008 

Pennsylvania 

21,466 

3.629 

202 

169 

173 

3,453 

45.4 

137,183 

North  Atlantic 

.  64,264 

11,296 

202 

176 

1+11 

10,875 

47.5 

446,324 

Ohio 

:  13,799 

2,512 

201 

182 

209 

2,301 

38.7 

80,947 

Indiana 

13,526 

2,467 

201 

182 

163 

2,302 

35.0 

71,896 

Illinois 

17,709 

3,062 

197 

173 

230 

2,829 

32.9 

83,868 

Michigan 

9,9^2 

1,666 

195 

168 

148 

1,517 

38.7 

53,696 

Wisconsin 

13,169 

2,418 

201 

184 

201 

2,215 

36.6 

73,688 

East  North  Central 

68,145 

12,125 

199 

178 

951 

11,164 

36.1 

364,095 

Minnesota  : 

23,076 

4,213 

205 

I83 

239 

3,973 

31.9 

111,968 

Iowa  ! 

27,337 

5,012 

208 

183 

309 

4,699 

31.9 

133,129 

Missouri 

13,773 

2,009 

183 

146 

268 

1,738 

31.2 

52,156 

North  Dakota  : 

3,599 

547 

177 

152 

86 

461 

29.7 

13,538 

South  Dakota  : 

8,049 

1,286 

191 

160 

94 

1,191 

30.0 

32,125 

Nebraska  : 

10,676 

1,836 

198 

172 

164 

1,670 

29.8 

45,545 

Kansas  : 

9,961 

1,673 

193 

168 

192 

1,480 

30.7 

42,775 

West  North  Central  : 

96,471  16,576 

199 

172 



1,352  15,212 

31.3 

431,236 

Delaware  : 

823 

136 

192 

165 

8 

128 

43.3 

4,908 

Maryland  : 

2,66l 

441 

185 

166 

36 

405 

43.0 

15,802 

Virginia  : 

5,291 

807 

182 

153 

161 

645 

46.5 

31,233 

West  Virginia  : 

2,693 

394 

179 

146 

77 

317 

44.6 

14,644 

North  Carolina  : 

11,066 

1,672 

188 

151 

257 

1,412 

1.1. 

1+4.2 

61,475 

South  Carolina  : 

3,560 

530 

184 

lM? 

105 

423 

47-1 

20,724 

Georgia  : 

7,633 

1,234 

196 

162 

157 

1,073 

47.1 

48,277 

Florida  : 

3,277 

589 

208 

180 

44 

544 

48.6 

23,814 

South  Atlantic  : 

37,004 

5,803 

190 

157 

845 

4,9^7 

45.8 

220,877 

Kentucky  : 

7,769 

1,060 

169 

136 

248 

809 

35-9 

31,622 

Tennessee  : 

7,319 

976 

166 

133 

24l 

730 

40.6 

32,852 

Alabama  : 

5,700 

832 

179 

146 

166 

663 

44.3 

30,604 

Mississippi  : 

5,046 

656 

167 

130 

135 

516 

1+0.3 

21,863 

Arkansas  : 

4,170 

608 

171 

146 

142 

464 

41.5 

20,958 

Louisiana  : 

2,996 

375 

162 

125 

100 

272 

44.1 

13,671 

Oklahoma  : 

5,394 

840 

175 

156 

157 

681 

33-3 

23,255 

Texas  : 

14,587 

2,339 

178 

160 

318 

2,017 

37.9 

73,7^7 

South  Central  : 

52,981 

7,686 

172 

145 

1,507 

6,152 

38.9 

248,572 

Montana  : 

1,473 

232 

190 

158 

5t 

182 

40.2 

7,772 

Idaho  : 

1,637 

295 

207 

180 

1+1 

254 

37.7 

9,268 

Wyoming  : 

455 

69 

186 

152 

16 

53 

4l.9 

2,410 

Colorado  : 

1,987 

341 

190 

172 

52 

289 

30.3 

t  n  AA)i 
J.U,  004 

New  Mexico  : 

732 

107 

177 

146 

25 

82 

43.3 

3,861 

Arizona  : 

590 

92 

204 

156 

7 

85 

52.4 

4, 018 

Utah  : 

2,l4l 

348 

199 

163 

24 

324 

36.8 

10,672 

Nevada  : 

130 

24 

214 

185 

6 

18 

42.9 

858 

Washington  : 

4,851 

908 

219 

187 

67 

841 

43.6 

32,990 

Oregon  : 

3,571 

640 

216 

179 

58 

581 

45.0 

23,963 

California  : 

23,866 

4,500 

218 

189 

102 

^,394 

39-6 

148,368 

Western  : 

41,433 

7,556 

213 

182 

448 

7,103 

40.5 

255,061+ 

United  States  : 

360,298  61,042 

196 

I69 

5,514  55,453 

38.7  1 

,966,168 

l/  Preliminary 

2/  Number  of  eggs  produced  during  the  year  divided  by  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on  hand  January  1. 
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Table  20.-  Farm  chickens:    Average  live  weight ,  sales ,  farm 
consumption,  and  value,  1930  "to  date 


Total 

:Slaugh- 

.  Average  live  weight 

consumed 

:  ter, 

Weighted 

Value 

of  - 

Total 

on 

:  live 

annual 

Sales 

sold, 

farms 

: weight, 

average 

plus 

Year 

where 

:  from 

price 

Sales  : 

home 

:  Young 

Mature 

All 

live 

produc- 

: farm 

received 

from  : 

con- 

weight 

ed, 

:  pro- 

per 

farms  : 

sump- 

live 

duction 

pound 

tion 

weight 

:  1/ 

Mil. 

Mil- 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

±b . 

lb . 

lb . 

Ct . 

dol. 

dol. 

1930  : 

3-0 

4.7 

3-7 

1,815 

809 

2,624 

18.4 

333 

479 

1931 

3-1 

4.7 

3.8 

1,634 

782 

2,4l6 

15.8 

258 

278 

1932  : 

3-2 

1  A 

1+.9 

3-9 

1,616 

840 

2,456 

11-7 

190 

284 

1933 

3-2 

^. 8 

3-8 

1,696 

866 

2,562 

9-5 

160 

239 

1934  : 

3.1 

4.7 

3-8 

732 

2,277 

11-3 

171 

252 

1935  : 

3.2 

4.8 

3-9 

l,4l4 

745 

2,159 

14.9 

211 

319 

1936  : 

3.3 

4.8 

3-9 

1,536 

798 

2,334 

15.0 

230 

348 

1937  : 

3-3 

4.8 

if  .0 

1,417 

752 

2,169 

16.0 

227 

343 

1938  : 

3-3 

4.8 

3-9 

1,282 

787 

2,069 

14.8 

I89 

300 

1939  : 

3.3 

4.8 

3.9 

1,481 

779 

2,260 

13.2 

195 

296 

19^0  : 

3-3 

if. 9 

4.1 

1,508 

712 

2,220 

13.0 

196 

286 

19^1  : 

5-2 

4.1 

1,673 

699 

2,372 

15.6 

26l 

368 

191*2  : 

3-5 

5-2 

4.2 

2, 046 

689 

2,735 

18.7 

384 

510 

19^3  : 

3-5 

5.3 

if. 2 

2,836 

678 

3,514 

24.3 

688 

852 

3.6 

5.2 

0  A),  c 

044 

3, 2o9 

23.7 

627 

779 

19^5  : 

3-7 

5-2 

2,6l6 

669 

3,285 

25.9 

677 

852 

1946  : 

3-7 

5.2 

if. if 

2,318 

638 

2,956 

27.6 

639 

814 

19^7  : 

3-7 

5.2 

if  .if 

2,144 

598 

2,742 

26.5 

568 

727 

1948  : 

3-7 

5-3 

1,804 

568 

2,372 

30.1 

543 

711 

19*9  : 

3.8 

5-3 

if. if 

1,954 

575 

2,529 

25  .4 

497 

643 

1950  2/  : 

3.8 

5-3 

4.5 

1,859 

565 

2,424 

22.2 

413 

538 

1951  2/  : 

3.8 

5.3 

4.5 

1,791 

538 

2,330 

25.0 

447 

580 

1952  2/  : 

3-8 

5-2 

4.5 

1,637 

510 

2,147 

22.1 

362 

473 

1953  2/  : 

4.0 

4.7 

1,582 

470 

2,052 

22.1 

350 

452 

1954  : 

3-8 

5.2 

4.5 

1,508 

467 

1,975 

16.8 

253 

333 

1955  2/  : 

3-8 

5-2 

4.7 

1,229 

442 

1,670 

18.6 

228 

310 

1956  3/  : 

3-9 

5-1 

4.5 

1,203 

448 

1,652 

16.0 

192 

265 

1/  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced. 
2/  Revised. 
jj  Preliminary. 
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Table  21.-  Farm  chickens:    Number  raised,  sold,  and  value,  by  States  and  regions,  1956  1/ 


MAY  1957 


Chickens 

consumed 

Chickens 

sold 

on  farms 

where 

Average 

State 

produced 

price 

Value  of 

and 
region 

Chickens 

per 

sales  plus 

raised 

Weight, 

pound, 

home 

Number  • 

Number  : 

Weight, 

(live) 

consumption 

(live ) 

(live) 

 —  

1, 000 

1,000 

1, 000 

Thousands 

Thousands 

pounds 

Thousands 

pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

Maine 

7,  509 

6,  345 

31,090 

224 

1,165 

17-1 

5,515 

New  Hampshire 

c  c£A 

5, 500 

4,755 

del  j  Od^ 

132 

673 

17.4 

(,  aAA 

Vermont 

2,267 

1,975 

9,^80 

178 

943 

18.8 

1,959 

Massachusetts 

6  288 

Oh.  OPiQ 

247 

1,260 

18.6 

it  7^9 

Rhode  Island 

'76k 

597 

2,866 

49 

255 

18.7 

584 

Connecticut 

6,304 

5,215 

26,075 

264 

1,478 

18.9 

5,207 

New  York 

12,945 

9,532 

43,o47 

1,481 

7,257 

20. 2 

10,323 

New  Jersey 

12,900 

8,091 

30,037 

704 

3,238 

19.9 

8,373 

Pennsylvania 

24,127 

14,775 

75,352 

2,784 

13,920 

I9.0 

17,497 

North  Atlantic 

78,672 

56, 242 

274,660 

6^063 

30,189 

19-1 

58,298 

Ohio 

16,885 

10,169 

49,828 

3,828 

17,226 

16.6 

11,131 

Indiana 

20, 212 

13,676 

61, 542 

3,574 

14, 296 

16.1 

12, 210 

Illinois 

23,610 

14,893 

67, 018 

5,030 

20,120 

15-0 

13,071 

Michigan 

13,339 

0,  504 

39, 578 

2,029 

9,942 

19.0 

9,706 

Wisconsin 

lo,  364 

12, 376 

56,930 

3,453 

15,538 

15.2 

11,015 

East  North  Central 

. 

92,410 

59.718 

274,896 

17,914 

77jl22 

16.2 

57,133 

Minnesota 

26,705 

16, 722 

75,249 

4,298 

18,481 

12.3 

11,529 

Iowa 

38, 06l 

25, 613 

117,820 

6,547 

27,497 

12.3 

17,874 

Missouri 

21,493 

11,395 

51,278 

6,206 

21,721 

13.8 

10,073 

worm  u&_Oba 

6,257 

3,593 

15,809 

1,627 

6,671 

10.7 

2, 406 

OOUXll  H_KOTj_ 

t  r\  7m 
XU,  (V± 

0,  jyo 

OA  7A0 

2,387 

9,309 

1  A  A 

4,113 

Nebraska 

10,  !jo5 

9, 357 

40,235 

4,435 

16,410 

12.5 

7, 080 

Kansas 

10,  £jo 

A  C*nU. 
Oj  O  fo 

35, 580 

4,800 

16,800 

11.7 

6,129 

-  -  -'-      T>T  .1-1.      fl   .  1 

wesx  Worxn  central 

136,010 

81, 754 

364,753 

30,300 

11.6, 889 

12  • 

^2,204 

Delaware 

1,105 

755 

3,473 

167 

735 

21.2 

892 

Maryland 

3,432 

1,904 

9,330 

942 

3,862 

21.3 

2,810 

Virginia 

6,817 

1,191 

5,717 

3,994 

13,979 

18.5 

3,644 

West  Virginia 

2,749 

861 

4,391 

1,309 

5,236 

17.9 

1,723 

North  Carolina 

16,  015 

5,079 

26, 919 

7,690 

25,377 

19.0 

9,937 

South  Carolina 

5,900 

958 

4,119 

3,490 

11,168 

20.3 

3,103 

Georgia 

13,065 

5,260 

23,144 

5,255 

15,240 

19-6 

7,523 

Florida 

4,691 

2,675 

9,898 

880 

2,992 

20.1 

2,590 

South  Atlantic 

53,774 

18,683 

86, 991 

23,727 

78^589 

19.6 

32,222 

Kentucky 

11,359 

3,000 

13,800 

6,210 

19,872 

16. 0 

5,656 

Tennessee 

10,517 

3,476 

14,252 

5,059 

15,683 

16.0 

4,789 

Alabama 

7  7Q^ 

6,266 

4,685 

13,586 

18.5 

^.672 

Mississippi 

6,495 

880 

3,784 

4,282 

12,418 

19.0 

3,078 

Arkansas 

5,666 

1,697 

8,146 

3,010 

9,331 

15.6 

2,727 

Louisiana 

4,717 

474 

1,801 

3,304 

10,242 

23.7 

2,854 

Oklahoma 

7,913 

2,481 

9,676 

3,705 

11,486 

13-0 

2,751 

Texas 

18,537 

4,768 

19,072 

7,951 

23,058 

16.2 

6,825 

South  Central 

72,997 

18,268 

76,797 

38j206 

115^676 

16.3 

32,352 

Montana 

2,984 

1,718 

6,872 

830 

3,403 

21.8 

2,240 

Idaho 

2,464 

1,319 

5,408 

805 

3,059 

16.0 

1,354 

Wyoming 

00O 

304 

-1     i  OS 
l,l0O 

302 

1,057 

22.0 

)in)i 
494 

Colorado 

3,14o 

1,634 

6,536 

1,040 

3,640 

-i  £  a 
10. 0 

1,620 

New  Mexico 

772 

148 

562 

413 

1,280 

17.9 

330 

Ari zona 

797 

462 

1,802 

188 

639 

17.9 

437 

Utah 

2,051 

1,095 

4,270 

299 

1,166 

13.7 

745 

Nevada 

159 

34 

150 

92 

331 

16.0 

77 

Washington 

5,191 

2,830 

12,735 

1,181 

4,960 

17.1 

3,026 

Oregon 

4,832 

2,896 

12,453 

844 

3,460 

17.1 

2,721 

California 

28,021 

17,871 

73,271 

1,791 

6,806 

15.7 

12,573 

Western 

:  51.119 

30,311 

125,245 

7,785 

29,801 

16.4 

25,625 

United  States 

484,982 

264, 976 

1,203,342 

123,995 

448,266 

16.0 

264,834 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Table 22.-  Commercial  "broilers:    Production,  average  live  weight, 
price  per  pound,  and  value  of  production,  1934  to  date 


Production 

„    ,  Pounds 
Number      :     /..  .  \ 
(live) 

Average 
live  weight, 
per 
bird 

Average  price 
received  by 

1  i  "\r(C5   troi  crh"f~ 
liVC  WCl^Liu 

Va±ue 

;  of 

pro- 
duction 

M"i  11t  an 

rid.  1  1  J.  Uil 

Millions 

Millions 

Pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

1934 

!  34 

97 

2.8 

19.3 

19 

19^5 

1  23 

2  9 
°- '  y 

20.0 

25 

1  9^6 

53 

152 

2  9 

20  6 

31 

1  997 

68 

1  96 

2  9 

42 

1  9^8 

82 

239 

2  9 

1  Q  0 

46 

1939 

:  106 

306 

2-9 

17.0 

52 

1  QliO 

ill  3 

?  9 

17  3 

7P 

1  94l 

1  9? 

559 

2  9 

18  4 

_!_  O  •  *T 

1  03 

194? 

228 

674 

J  «  v 

22  9 

1  55 

194^ 

28S 

833 

2  9 

28  6 

238 

1944 

:  274 

818 

2.9 

28.8 

235 

i  945 

966 

3  0 

29  5 
t-y  •  ? 

327 

1946 

293 

884 

3  0 

32  7 

389 

1947 

310 

936 

3  0 

92  3 

302 

1  948 

371 

1,127 

3  0 

3fi  0 

405 

19^9  : 

513 

1,570 

3.1 

28.2 

443 

1  950 

631 

1,945 

3.1 

27.4 

532 

1951  1/  : 

789 

2,415 

3.1 

28.5 

689 

1952  1/  : 

861 

2,624 

3.0 

28.8 

756 

1953  1/  : 

947 

2,904 

3.1 

27.I 

786 

195^  1/  : 

1,048 

3,236 

3.1 

23.1 

747 

1955  1/  : 

1,092 

3,350 

3.1 

25.2 

844 

1956  2/  : 

1,3^5 

4,275 

3.2 

19.6 

840 

1/  Revised 


2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  23.-  Commercial  broilers:    Production,  average  live  weight,  price  per  pound, 
and  value  of  production,  by  States  and  regions,  1956  1/ 


Production 

Average  price 

Average 

received  by 

Value  of 

State 

live  weight, 

producers , 

and 

Number 

Weight , 

per  bird 

per  pound, 

region 

.        ( live ) 

live  weight 

1,000 

1,000 

Thousands 

pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

Maine 

43,469 

156,488 

3.6 

19.3 

30,202 

New  Hampshire 

8,390 

31,043 

3-7 

19-5 

6,053 

Vermont 

918 

3,121 

3.4 

20.4 

637 

Mas  sachusetts 

19,290 

67,515 

3-5 

20.0 

13,503 

Rhode  Island 

1,581 

5,692 

3-6 

19.8 

1,127 

Connecticut 

31,700 

114,120 

3-6 

20.2 

23,052 

New  York 

14,6x8 

58,472 

4.0 

24.1 

14,092 

New  Jersey- 

10,670 

43,747 

4.1 

23.6 

10,324 

Pennsylvania 

36,382 

123,699 

3.4 

20.5 

25.358 

North  Atlantic 

167,018 

603,897 

3-6 

20.6 

124,348 

Ohio 

18,900 

64,260 

3-4 

19.8 

12,723 

Indiana 

38,518 

127,109 

3-3 

20.1 

25,549 

Illinois 

9,126 

28,291 

3-1 

20.1 

5,686 

Michigan 

4,900 

16,660 

3-4 

22.9 

3,815 

Wisconsin 

16,566 

54,668 

3-3 

21.1 

11,535 

East  North  Central 

88,010 

290,988 

3-3 

20.4 

59,308 

Minnesota 

2,709 

8,127 

3.0 

21.2 

1,723 

Iowa  : 

4,635 

14,832 

3.2 

19.0 

2,8l8 

Missouri 

31,700 

98,270 

3.1 

19.0 

18,671 

North  Dakota 





— 

South  Dakota  : 



— 



— 

Nebraska  : 

3,040 

9,120 

3-0 

21.2 

1,933 

Kansas  : 

1,907 

5,721 

3.0 

22.5 

1,287 

West  North  Central  : 

43,991 

136,070 

3.1 

19.4 

26,432 

Delaware 

85,669 

282,708 

3-3 

19-9 

56,259 

Maryland 

67,033 

221,209 

3.3 

19.9 

44,021 

Virginia 

62,904 

201,293 

3-2 

19.4 

39,051 

West  Virginia  i 

24,279 

80,121 

3-3 

19.4 

15,543 

North  Carolina 

94,087 

291,670 

3.1 

I8.9 

55,126 

South  Carolina 

13,359 

38,741 

2.9 

19.3 

7,477 

Georgia  : 

222,780 

690,618 

3.1 

18.8 

129,836 

Florida 

11,830 

35,490 

3.0 

20.6 

7,311 

South  Atlantic 

581,941 

1,841,850 

3.2 

19-3 

354,624 

Kentucky  : 

12,211 

39,075 

3-2 

18.8 

7,346 

Tennessee 

17,854 

53  ,  562 

3-0 

18.8 

10,070 

Alabama  : 

82,473 

255,666 

3-1 

18.7 

47,810 

Mississippi  : 

52,855 

153,280 

2.9 

18.6 

28,510 

Arkansas 

99,271 

277,959 

2.8 

18.6 

51,700 

Louisiana  : 

15,716 

48,720 

3-1 

19.6 

9,549 

Oklahoma  : 

5,824 

16,890 

2.9 

19.5 

3,294 

Texas  : 

100,116 

300,348 

3-0 

19.7 

59,169 

South  Central  : 

386,320 

1,145,500 

3-0 

19.0 

217,448 

Montana  : 









— 

Idaho  : 

1,705 

5,626 

3-3 

24.8 

1,395 

Wyoming  : 





— 

Colorado  : 

1,653 

5,124 

3-1 

25.0 

1,281 

New  Mexico  ; 

Arizona  : 

461 

1,383 

3-0 

26.0 

360 

Utah                                   .  : 

2,309 

7,389 

3.2 

23.O 

1,699 

Nevada  : 

Washington  : 

11,115 

37,791 

3-4 

23.O 

8,692 

Oregon  : 

8,382 

26,822 

3-2 

22.5 

6,035 

California  : 

52,397 

172,910 

3-3 

22.0 

38,040 

Western  : 

78,022 

257,045 

3.3 

22.4 

57,502 

United  States 

1,345,302 

4,275,350 

3-2 

19.6 

839,662 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  25 

.-  Turkeys:    Number    on  farms  January  1,  number    raised,  sold,  consumed  on 
where  produced,  and  total  slaughter,  available  data,  1930  to  date 

farms 

:  Numbers  on  farms  January  1 

Consumed  on 
farms  where 
produced 

Total 
slaughter 

Year 

:      Breeders      :  Others 

Raised  \ 

sold  ; 

Thou  • 

Thou. 

1930 
1931 
1932 

1933 
1934 

(a)  All  turkeys 
17,419 
18,249 
22,333 

P3  Pkl 
21,702 

15,999 

15,746 
19,393 

PI  Ti"k 
'-J-,  IJJ 

21,615 

1,704 
1,549 
1,665 

1,505 

17,703 
17,295 
21,058 
23,356 
22,120 

1935 
1936 
1937 

1933  : 
1939 

':        3,481  2,877 

3  PPP                      P  A7k 

3,914  2,575 

20,821 
27,981 
25,755 

33,587 

18,827 
25,530 

24,228 

Pk  A£3 
29,824 

1,428 
1,485 
1,425 

1,297 

20,255 
27,015 
25  653 

26,154 
31,121 

19to 
1941 

1  Qk2 
19^3 

1944 

\        4,607  3,962 
:        3,848  3,302 
:        3,962  3,485 

:        4,198  3,096 

33,791 
32,607 
32,504 

35,132 

33,565 
30,911 
32,103 

PO  QTlO 
c-y  >y^5 

34,265 

1,170 
996 

824 

7k7 

647 

34,735 
31,907 

-50  QP7 
30,650 
34,912 

1945 

1946  : 
1947 

1948  : 

1949  : 

:         4,505  2,577 
4,84l  3,021 
3,779  2,100 

O    C37                           1  kpPi 
^,?3l  ±,4<dO 

3,148  1,474 

42,900 

4o,i42 
33,975 

31  Ckl 

41,266 

40,999 
41,030 
34,938 

39,841 

691 
699 
675 

OOO 

676 

41,690 
41,729 

30,683 
40,517 

1950  2/  i 

1951  %J  : 
1Q52  2/ 

1953  1/  : 

1954  2/  : 

3,270  1,854 

J,J>JX  1,030 
3,694  2,031 
3,162  1,924 
3,095  1,861 

44,393 

pqA 

62,327 
59,822 
67,693 

43,580 

(0° 

62,068 
59,074 
66,867 

641 

688 
682 
679 

44,221 
52,367 
62  756 
59,756 
67,546 

1955  2/ 

1956  3/  : 

1957  3/  : 

3,012  1,905 
3,231  1,692 
3,617  2,128 

65,598 
76,893 

64,751 
75,186 

653 
671 

65,4o4 
75,857 

1950  i 

1951  : 
1952 

1953  : 
195^  : 

(b)  Belts ville  Small  Whites  and  other  light  breeds 
5,124 
11,020 
17,753 

470                    200  15,623 
657                    237  19,154 

1955  3/  : 

1956  5/  : 

1957  y  : 

533  292 
456  274 
447  263 

16,810 
13,736 

1950  i 

1951  : 

1953  : 

1954  : 

(c)  Large -breed  turkeys 
38,668 
41,456 
43,115 

2,692                1,724  40,898 
2,438              1,624  48,539 

1956  5/  : 

1957  5/  : 

2,479  1,613 
2,775  l,4l8 
3,170  1,865 

48,788 
63,157 

1/  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced. The  difference  between 
raised  and  slaughter  is  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  January  1  inventories,  and  (b)  death  ] 


3/  Revised.    4/  Preliminary. 
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Table  26--  Turiteys:    Mumber  raised,  by  breed-types,  by  States  ana  regions, 

1955,  1956,  and  intentions, 1957 


1955 

1956  1/ 

1957  intentions  as  a 
percentage  of  1956 

State  ; 

and 
region 

Beltsvilles \ 

Bronze 

Beltsvilles 

Bronze 

Beltsvilles \ 

Bronze  \ 

and  other  | 
light 

and  other 
heavy- 

:  Total 

and  other 
light 

and  other 
heavy 

:  Total 

and  other  \ 
light  ; 

and  other  \ 
heavy  1 

Total 

types  ! 

types 

..  ~  .  

types 

types 

— '-.  -  .  ..  

types  \ 

types 

Millions 

Minions 

Millions 

Millions 

Minions 

Millions 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Maine  ; 

0  1 

0.2 

P/ 

0.1 

0 . 1 

81 

New  Hampshire 

k 

.1 

.1 

i 

.1 

.1 

96 

Vermont  : 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

92 

Massachusetts 

% 

.0 

c 
.0 

I7/ 

/* 
.0 

.0 

105 

% 

0  / 
2/ 

.1 

2/ 

2/ 

102 

£/ 

0 

% 

O 

0 

101 

11 CW     IUX  A 

Q 

1.0 

Q 

Q 

89 

New  Jersey 

.1 

.2 

•3 

0.1 

.2 

•  3 

111 

Pennsylvania 

•  7 

l.O 

2.3 

1-7 

2.1 

105 

X  •  u 

**  •  1 

P-x 

IT 

•  J 

4-.  x 

oA 

101 

100 

Ohio  : 

Q 

c  •  X 

7 

•  1 

^  •  z> 

110 

Indiana 

.6 

2.0 

1.6 

2 . 1 

10U 

Illinois 

.8 

Q 

•y 

<  J. 

l .  l 

1.2 

104 

Michigan 

.2 

.8 

1  ■  0 

b  2 

Q 

1.1 

95 

Wisconsin  ; 

.6 

1  •  1 

2 .2 

■a 
•  j 

2.2 

2  5 
•  ? 

117 

East  North  Central 

 °,v  ,  ,. 

o  n 

i  7 

 ±xi  

8.4 

inn 

llU 

108 

Minnesota  J 

2.6 

8.0 

1.6 

7  Q 

Q  A 

y  .0 

119 

Iowa 

•J 

4.2 

s  •  P 

s  fi 
p.o 

121 

Missouri 

1  Q 

i-y 

2.4 

,4 

O  7 

^  "i 
j  •  — 

103 

North  Dakota 

T 

•  X 

0 

£/ 

c 
-  J 

.6 

97 

South  Dakota  ; 

T 
•  X 

•  j 

h 

■  *r 

1 

.  X 

c 
O 

.  0 

114 

Nebraska 

■  X 

•7 

Q 
.O 

.  1 

•y 

X.  U 

110 

Kansas 

t  2_ 

.6 

7 
•  : 

1 2_ 

Q 
•  J? 

Q 

102 

West  North  Central 

3.9 

— 

17.  h 

2.6 

19.0 

21.6 

91 

119 

115 

Delaware 

.8 

.1 

.8 

.2 

x  •  0 

105 

Maryland 

O 
•  J 

.2 

•  j 

_  2_ 

•  j 

120 

Virginia 

3-D 

T  Q 

2.6 

O  .  p 

118 

West  Virginia 

1.1 

c 

•  J 

x  .0 

1.1 

Q 
.  O 

1  ft 
X  .0 

105 

North  Carolina 

'  "I" 

Q 

1 . 1 

g  ^ 

1-2 

x-  J 

119 

South  Carolina 

.2 

"9 

1.1 

0  / 

Vi 

1.2 

1.2 

92 

Georgia 

iv 

■p 

•  5 

-3 

•  D 

£/ 

.h 

118 

T^l  at*  1  fHn 

r iuj iua  1 

2/ 

.  1 

.2 

.  l 

.  2 

.  d. 

130 

s.o 

11.3 

5.0 

6.0 

12.8 

HQ. 

11*5 

1" 

Kentucky 

.1 

•  3 

§/ 

•3 

.U 

96 

X  CllliCbbCt 

!>/ 

£/ 

_  2 

0  / 
EJ 

#2 

^2 

88 

Alabama 

•  1 

0 

•  3 

•  1 

0 

.  cl 

0 

114 

Mississippi 

^4 

2/ 

.2 

,2 

95 

Arkansas 

■  4- 

X .  X 

x  ■  0 

c 

•  ? 

i  7 
i.  1 

2 . 2 

112 

Louisiana 

Q  / 

1 

•  X 

£/ 

b  2_ 

.  1 

104 

Oklahoma 

_2 

c 

•  J 

7 
•  ( 

^  0 

7 
■  i 

1 . 0 

110 

Texas 

1. 
.  4 

3-0 

), 

li  n 

116 

iT"Vi    PpnT"  tpi  "1 

1 .  S 

7-1 

O  .  4- 

X  •  £ 

7  £ 

A  7 

QO 

 2?,  

114 

112 

Montana 

0  y 

•  1 

O  / 

■  1 

*  X 

106 

Idaho 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

93 

Wvrvm  i  ficr 

n  y  uw_ii& 

y 

^8 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

100 

Colorado 

.1 

•  9 

1.1 

1.2 

116 

New  Mexico 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

.1 

91 

Ari  zona 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

84 

Utah 

.7 

2.0 

2.8 

2.3 

2.7 

98 

Nevada 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

100 

Washington 

.1 

•  7 

2/ 

.7 

.7 

104 

Oregon 

.2 

1-3 

1-5 

.2 

1-3 

1.4 

107 

California 

.8 

9.4 

10.2 

1.0 

11.7 

.2. 

107 

Western 

2.0 

14.5 

16. s 

1.7 

17. 1* 

12.2 

73 

109 

106 

United  States 

16.8 

48.8 

65.6 

13.7 

63.2 

76.9 

97 

113 

110 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Less  than  0.05  million. 
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Table  27--  Turkeys:    Production,  disposition,  and  related  data,  "by  States  and  regions,  1956  1/ 


:      Value  of  - 

Sales 

plus 

:  Sales 

home  : 

con- 

sump- 

tion 

State 
and 
region 


Number  on  farms, 
January  1,  1956 


Heavy 
breeds 


light 
breeds 


Average  live 


weight,  per  bird 

Im- 

mature 

and 

light- 

All 

weight 

turkeys 

turkeys 

2/ 

Number 


Weight, 
live 


Consumed  on 
farms  where 
produced 


Weight, 
live 


price, 
per  . 
pound 


Number  on  farms, 
December  31,  1956 


Heavy 
breeds 


Light 
breeds 


Total 


Thou. 


West  North  Central 


798     120  918 


South  Central 


65$     147      802     8.5        17.4     8,355      145,116    249      4,297    25.2     36, 5^2    37,745       751  147 


Thou. 

Thou . 

Thou  ■ 

Lb . 

Lb. 

Thou. 

Lb . 

Thou  • 

Lb . 

Ct^ 

dol. 

dol , 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou  • 

Maine 

11 

5 

16 

8.0 

17-5 

132 

2,310 

3 

52 

32.3 

746 

763 

14 

3 

17 

Hew  Hampshire 

21 

1 

22 

8.0 

20.0 

118 

2,  360 

2 

4o 

31-9 

753 

766 

21 

1 

22 

Vermont 

9 

9 

ft  C 
O.O 

20.4 

111 

2, 264 

3 

ol 

33-0 

747 

767 

10 

10 

Massachusetts 

55 

2 

57 

ft  c 
0.5 

T  ft  ft 

561 

10, 547 

113 

34.9 

n  £ftn 
3,  col 

3,720 

eft 

50 

1 

59 

Rhode  Island 

4 

4 

O.O 

17-5 

44 

770 

1 

10 

35-9 

276 

282 

1, 

4 

4 

Connecticut 

22 

5 

27 

8-5 

19-3 

277 

5,346 

4 

77 

35-9 

1,919 

1,947 

21 

3 

24 

New  York 

nil 
74 

2 

7£> 

9-5 

17.9 

910 

16, 289 

T  ft 
lO 

322 

35.0 

5,799 

5,914 

77 

3 

An 
o(J 

New  Jersey 

18 

3 

21 

9.0 

16.9 

260 

4,394 

5 

84 

38.4 

1,687 

1,719 

19 

3 

22 

Pennsylvania 

146 

29 

175 

8.4 

15.4 

2,075 

31,955 

30 

462 

36.8 

11,759 

11,929 

152 

28 

180  , 

North  Atlantic 

360 

47 

407 

8.5 

17.0 

4,488 

76,235 

72 

1,229 

35.9 

27,367 

27,807 

376 

42 

4l8 

Ohio 

150 

61 

211 

7-9 

16.5 

3,153 

52,024 

20 

330 

26.3 

13,682 

13,769 

170 

52 

222 

Indiana 

39 

3 

42 

8.4 

16.9 

2,038 

34,442 

11 

186 

25.6 

8,817 

8,865 

43 

3 

46 

Illinois 

5^ 

6 

60 

8.5 

19.9 

l,l4o 

22,686 

10 

199 

27.5 

6,239 

6,294 

59 

4 

63 

Michigan 

92 

8 

100 

8.6 

16.6 

1,086 

18,028 

7 

116 

26.8 

4,832 

4,863 

88 

5 

93 

Wisconsin 

67 

14 

81 

8.1 

13-9 

2,514 

34,945 

7 

97 

29.1 

10, 169 

10,197 

91 

9 

100 

East  North  Central 

1*02 

92 

494 

8.1 

16.3 

9,931 

162,125 

55 

928 

27.0 

43,739 

43,988 

451 

73 

524 

Minnesota 

309 

4i 

350 

8.4 

15.0 

9,449 

141,735 

11 

165 

26.2 

37,135 

37,178 

386 

37 

423 

Iowa 

145 

9 

154 

8.1 

17-5 

5,795 

101,412 

8 

140 

26.0 

26, 367 

26,403 

167 

10 

177 

Missouri 

191 

56 

247 

8.4 

17.6 

3,042 

53,539 

16 

282 

25.7 

13,760 

13,832 

229 

45 

274 

North  Dakota 

31 

3 

34 

8-7 

17.3 

56O 

9,688 

15 

260 

25.9 

2,509 

2,576 

35 

1 

36 

South  Dakota 

35 

3 

38 

8.2 

14.6 

631 

9,213 

9 

131 

27.6 

2,543 

2,579 

29 

10 

39 

Nebraska 

34 

2 

36 

8.0 

19.5 

933 

18,193 

136 

26.1 

4,748 

4,783 

47 

2 

49 

Kansas 

53 

6 

59 

8.4 

16.6 

924 

15,338 

9 

149 

25.0 

3,834 

3,871 

54 

4 

58 

16.4   21,334       349,118     75      1,263    26.0     90,896   91,222      947     109  1,056 


Delaware 

7 

2 

9 

8.9 

10.9 

963 

10,497 

3 

33 

30.7 

3,223 

3,233 

7 

1 

8 

Maryland 

23 

8 

31 

8.6 

11.3 

393 

4,441 

11 

124 

30.9 

1,372 

1,410 

22 

10 

32 

Virginia 

83 

145 

228 

8.6 

12.3 

6, 350 

78,105 

18 

221 

26.4 

20,  620 

20, 678 

152 

167 

319 

West  Virginia 

31 

40 

71 

8.3 

12.5 

1,835 

22,938 

8 

100 

27.2 

6,239 

6,266 

30 

44 

74 

North  Carolina 

55 

10 

65 

8.7 

18.2 

1,269 

23,096 

20 

364 

29.9 

6,906 

7,015 

64 

5 

69 

South  Carolina 

74 

6 

80 

8.5 

18.9 

1,193 

22, 548 

16 

302 

30.4 

6,855 

6,947 

79 

4 

83 

Georgia 

63 

63 

8.5 

18.9 

332 

6,275 

23 

435 

29.4 

1,845 

1,973 

66 

66 

Florida 

21 

6 

27 

8.0 

16.5 

202 

3,333 

12 

198 

34.6 

1,153 

1,222 

24 

11 

35. 

South  Atlantic 

357 

217 

574 

8.6 

13-7 

12,537 

171,233 

111 

1,777 

28.2 

48,213 

48^744 

444 

242 

686, 

Kentucky 

63 

1 

64 

8.1 

18.5 

336 

6,216 

13 

240 

26.3 

1,635 

1,698 

69 

1 

70 

Tennessee 

32 

3 

35 

8.0 

17.3 

189 

3,270 

22 

381 

28.2 

922 

1,029 

30 

3 

33 

Alabama 

28 

12 

40 

8.0 

15-5 

229 

3,550 

31 

480 

32.2 

1,143 

1,298 

27 

15 

42 

Mississippi 

52 

5 

57 

8.0 

17.6 

132 

2,323 

32 

563 

29.9 

695 

863 

61 

5 

66 

Arkansas 

59 

59 

118 

8.7 

16.9 

2,191 

37,028 

20 

338 

25-3 

9,368 

9,454 

71 

59 

130 

Louisiana 

35 

4 

39 

8.5 

17.1 

46 

787 

32 

547 

35.9 

283 

479 

37 

4 

41 

Oklahoma 

65 

9 

74 

8.7 

15.6 

931 

14,524 

14 

218 

24.3 

3,529 

3, 582 

79 

6 

85 

Texas 

321 

54 

375 

8.3 

18.0 

4,301 

77,418 

85 

1,530 

24.5 

l£ 

19,342 

377 

54 

431. 

Montana 

6 

1 

7 

7.7 

17.6 

72 

1,267 

12 

211 

27.2 

345 

402 

6 

1 

7 

Idaho 

9 

2 

11 

7-5 

17-7 

163 

2,885 

6 

106 

26.4 

762 

790 

10 

2 

12 

Wyoming 

6 

1 

7 

7.0 

16.8 

10 

168 

6 

101 

29.0 

49 

78 

4 

1 

5 

Colorado 

19 

1 

20 

7-5 

19.4 

1,144 

22,194 

10 

194 

26.4 

5,859 

5,910 

25 

2 

27 

New  Mexico 

7 

7 

7.0 

18.1 

50 

905 

8 

145 

30.1 

272 

316 

7 

7 

Arizona 

14 

1 

15 

8.0 

19-7 

119 

2,344 

5 

98 

28.4 

666 

694 

12 

1 

13 

Utah 

45 

15 

60 

8.5 

18.4 

2,661 

48,962 

5 

92 

26.5 

12,975 

12,999 

106 

3 

109 

Nevada 

9.0 

18.0 

9 

162 

2 

36 

27-9 

45 

55 

Washington 

107 

11 

118 

8.0 

19.6 

720 

14,112 

11 

216 

28.2 

3,980 

4,o4l 

117 

8 

125 

Oregon 

258 

31 

289 

8.2 

19.O 

1,383 

26, 277 

12 

228 

26.8 

7,042 

7,103 

275 

31 

306 

California 

1,150 

44 

1,194 

7.9 

18.5 

12,210 

225,885 

32 

592 

26.9 

60,763 

60,922 

1,504 

48 

1,552 

Western 

1,621 

107 

_A,728 

8.0 

18.6 

18, 541 

345,161 

109 

2,019 

26.9 

92,758 

93,310 

2,066 

97 

2,163 

United  States 

4,193 

730 

^923 

8.4 

16.6 

75,186 

1,248,988 

671 

11,513 

27.2 

339,515 

342,816 

5,035 

710 

5,745 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Including  Beltsville  Hmni i  Whites  and  other  breeds. 
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Table  28,- Hatcheries:    Number  and  capacity,  available  data 

193l±  to  date 


Year 


(including  data  for  cover  chart) 


Egg  capacity- 


Total 


Average 


193^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19^0 
19^1 
19^2 

19^3 
19kh 
19^5 
19^6 

19^7 
19^8 

19^9 

1950 
1951 
1952 

1953  1/ 

195^ 

1955 

1956 

1957 


Numbers 


11,^05 


10,531 


10,112 

9,3^1 
8,809 

2/ 


Thousands 


276,287 


397,376 


Thousands 


2k 


38 


5oU,6Uo 

551,847 

575,099 
616,976 

578,721 


50 


59 

65 
3/80 

3/100 


l/  Revised 

2/  The  data  for  these  years  separate  hatcheries  producing  chicks,  and  those 
producing  poults,  as  follows: 

1953  1957 
No.  No. 
Poult    hatcheries  1,3*6  1,007 

Chick  hatcheries  6,890  5,031 

The  overlapping  "between  these  categories  is  allowed  for  in  the  cover 
chart  of  this  issue,  and  in  the  computation  of  average  capacity  per 
hatchery . 

3/  This  figure  is  rounded  to  the  nearest  10  thousand. 
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Table  29--  Turkeys:    Breeders  on  hand,  hatchery  numbers,  and  poults  hatched 
and  raised,  1953  and  1956-57 


1953 

1957 

1956 

State 
and 
region 

:  Hatcheries 

Breed- 

Hatcheries 

|Breed- 
,'ers  on 
|  hand, 
]  Jan.  1 

\ Number, 
Jan.  1 

;  1/ 

Egg 
capa- 
city 

:Poults  : 
: hatch-  : 
:  ed 

Turkeys 
raised 

ers  on 
hand, 
Jan.  1 

Number, ] 
Jan.  1' 

1/  ; 

Egg 
capa- 
city 

Poults \ 
hatch-' 

1956  ; 

Ti  itVpvc 

J.  CJ.  OL'J- ^ 

1956 

:  Thou . 

No. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Thou. 

No. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Maine 

:  12 

17 

0.2 

0.3 

13 

7 

0.1 

0.1 

New  Hampshire 

8 

11 

1.0 

,2 

10 

8 

1.0 

.1 

Vermont 

:  8 

5 

.1 

.1 

6 

6 

.1 

.1 

Massachusetts 

29 

63 

.6 

.6 

30 

39 

.6 

.6 

Rhode  I sland 

3 

11 

1.0 

.1 

2 

6 

2/ 

2/ 

C  onnec ticut 

:  15 

18 

.3 

.3 

11 

11 

.3 

.3 

New  England 

75 

125 

1.1* 

1.2 

1.6 

72 

77 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

New  York 

1*8 

53 

Q 
■  7 

1  0 

1|2 

I4.5 

.8 

Q 

New  Jersey 

12 

36 

.7 

.1* 

11 

16 

.5 

.3 

Pennsylvania  * 

93 

105 

— ^  y 

3.2 

2.3 

63 

81* 

2.9 

2.1 

Middle  Atlantic  * 

15^? 

10U 

l*.8 

3.9 

J  ■  y 

3.6 

ll6 

ll*5 

1*.2 

3 .2 

j  •  _> 

Ohio 

2 . 1 

2 .  h 

9  ft 
t  •  0 

T  n  r\  "1  fm  fi 

31* 

70 

.0 

l.Q 

21 

18 

1.0 

2.1 

X 1 1 1UU x 0 

3<7 

30 

l.l 

q 

•  y 

■31 

1.0 

1.2 

rllL.  HXpsCUU 

88 

29 
<-y 

1  9 

1 .1 

62 

21 

2 .0 

1 .1 

w  x  aLuuo  xi  1 

25 

13 

s 

•  y 

1.6 

70 

17 

.8 

?  5 

J_iCLO  L>     l  i  Ul  K/LL    \j  Cil  U X  ' 

300 

1  HQ 

u .  ? 

"9  6" 

7  9 
1  •  y 

3*1 

'  v 
I  • 0 

"11.8 

10 .0 

1*1  XlillwPU  Ou 

201 

81* 

5  .0 

5  8 

35? 

72 

1*.8 

9  6  " 

101 

33 

2.6 

3  .7 

125 

^6 

j  • 

5.8 

Missouri 

168 

52 

2.0 

2.3 

187 

*5 

2.6 

^  1 

North  Dakota  ; 

19 

12 

.4 

.5 

22 

12 

.6 

South  Dakota  : 

16 

6 

.2 

.1). 

n 

Q 

y 

.2 

.6 

Neoraska 

25 

21* 

1.0 

.8 

35 

22 

.9 

1.0 

Kansas 

1*6 

35 

.8 

.7 

37 

2l+ 

1.0 

.9 

West  North  Central  \ 

576 

2l*6 

11.9 

15-9 

ll*.2 

769 

220 

13.5 

25.3 

21.6 

Delaware  ; 

6 

6 

.2 

.8 

1* 

5 

.2 

1.0 

Maryland  ; 

30 

16 

.1* 

.5 

25 

20 

.1* 

A 

Virginia  ; 

151  . 

33 

7.9 

l*.8 

221* 

26 

i*.i 

6.5 

West  Virginia  : 

29 

3/ 

3/ 

1.7 

37 

3/ 

3/ 

1.8 

North  Carolina  ; 

37 

16 

.5 

1.1 

1*2 

11 

.5 

1.3 

South  Carolina  ; 

70 

23 

1.1 

1.2 

60 

11* 

.9 

1.2 

Georgia  ; 

37 

6 

.2 

.If 

3* 

8 

.2 

.h 

Florida  ; 

17 

12 

.2 

.2 

25 

10 

.2 

.2 

South  Atlantic  : 

377 

112 

10.3 

10.8 

10.7 

1*51 

9U 

6.7 

13.7 

12.8 

Kentucky  ; 

1*5 

10 

.7 

.1* 

52 

6 

.7 

.1* 

Tennessee  * 

15 

3/ 

3/ 

.2 

20 

3/ 

3/ 

.2 

Alabama  ; 

36 

15 

.1 

26 

9 

.1 

.3 

M  i  s  s  i  s  s ipp i  ! 

26 

6 

2/ 

 IZi  

.1 

36 

1* 

2/ 

.2 

East  South  Central  : 

122 

31 

•  J 

0.9 

1.1 

131* 

19 
*-y 

'  .8 

0.9 

1.0 

Arkansas  : 

5 

.2 

1 .3 

67 

15 

1.0 

2.2 

ijUUXolCUia  , 

23 

.1 

.1 

26 

3 

2/ 

.1 

Oklahoma  ; 

5U 

68 

.8 

.7 

60 

52 

I.3 

1.0 

T  exas  1 

1*12 

15"^ 

3.8 

3.2 

3*2 

77 

3.1* 

h.5 

Tjpc-f-  Qmi  +  b  Ppirhrpil  • 

1  ,  'w  O  O     JUUull     \j  Ci-l  OX  CU1.  « 

521* 

2  TO 

1*.9 

3.9 

5 .3 

1*95 
^y  j 

ll*7 

5  .7 

7.6 

7-7 

1V1ULI  L-GLLICL  ■ 

I4. 

,1 

,3. 

■3 

2/ 

.1 

7 

3/ 

,1 

2/ 

37 

.2 

W  J  VlllXIlg  a 

,1 

2 

2/ 

V_f  UlUi  cLU-U  ( 

18 

.6 

10 

10 

1.2 

New  Mexico  ! 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

.1 

Arizona  ; 

8 

■i 

.1 

5 

■i 

.1 

.1 

Utah  : 

29 

6 

! 

1.7 

32 

5 

.6 

2.7 

Nevada  : 

 M- 

Mountain  : 

68 

35 

li 

1.2 

61 

2^ 

1.1 

1.5 

*.3 

Washington  : 

77 

20 

1.0 

.9 

82 

18 

•  9 

.7 

Oregon  : 

188 

35 

3.2 

1.8 

25* 

22 

2.3 

l.l* 

California  : 

702 

112 

7.7 

9-9 

81*2 

96 

8.5 

12.6 

Pacific 

967 

167 

ii.8- 

15-5 

12.6 

1,178 

136 

11.7 

19.9 

lV.8 

United  States 

3,162 

1,3*3 

5*. 7 

63. 1* 

59.8 

3,617 

1,007 

52.8 

85.0 

76.9 

1/  Includes  hatcheries  that  hatch  both  chicks  and  poults.  2/  Less  than  0.05  thousand.  3/  Less  than  3 
hatcheries  January  1,  1957    included  in  United  States  totals. 
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Table  30"-  Chicks:    Hatchery  numbers  and  capacity,  chicks 
hatched  and  chickens  raised,  1953    and  1956-57 


1953 

1957  ' 

1956 

State 
and 

Hatcheries 

Farm  production 

Hatcheries 

Farm  production 

Num- 

Chickens 

Broil- 

Hum- ■ 

Chicks 

Chickens 

Broil- 

region 

ber, 

Egg 

Output : 

raised  for 

ers 

ber, 

Egg 

hatched 

raised  for 

Jan.  1 

capa- 

chicks 

flock 

pro- 

Total 

Jan.  1 

capa- 

flock 

pro- 

Total 

1/ 

city 

hatched 

replacement 

duced 

1/ 

city 

replacement 

duced 

:":  . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

No. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Maine 

53 

3-8 

25-7 

7-3 

27-9 

35.2 

28 

6.3 

1*1*.  k 

7-5 

*3-5 

51-0 

New  Hampshire 

58 

5-6 

32.3 

5-3 

7-3 

12.6 

27 

l*.l* 

27.9 

5.6 

8.1* 

1U. 0 

Vermont 

16 

O.U 

1.1 

2.1 

0.8 

2.9 

8 

0.2 

0-7 

2.3 

0.9 

3-2 

Massachusetts 

ii*7 

7-0 

28.2 

7-2 

15-5 

22.7 

91 

6.2 

29.1* 

6-3 

19-3 

25.6 

Rhode  Island 

Ik 

.6 

1-3 

0.8 

1.3 

2.1 

10 

.1* 

3-5 

0.8 

1.6 

2.3 

Connecticut 

53 

7-9 

52.3 

6.7 

23.9 

30.6 

3* 

7-9 

58.6 

6.3 

31-7 

38.0 

Hew  England 

.. 

25.3 

11*0.9 

29.4 

7:  .  : 

106.0 

198 

25.1* 

161..5 

2b.7 

105-3 

134.0 

New  York 

21* 

10.7 

31-2 

15.0 

12.8 

27.8 

172 

9.2 

28.7 

12.9 

ll*.6 

27.6 

Hew  Jersey 

185 

16.8 

1*3.8 

13-9 

7-8 

21.7 

96 

13.7 

1*3.0 

12.9 

10.7 

23.6 

Pennsylvania 

516 

26.0 

Si.  3 

33-1 

26.5 

58.7 

291 

23.2 

82.3 

21*.  1 

36.1* 

60.5 

Middle  Atlantic 

9*5 

53-5 

156.4 

61.0 

1*7.2 

21l*.2 

559 

1*6.1 

154.1 

50.0 

61.7 

21*5.7 

Ohio 

296 

23.1 

61*. 1* 

20.6 

15-3 

35-9 

225 

20.6 

55.0 

16.9 

I8.9 

35-8 

Indiana 

356 

35-7 

106.7 

22.7 

33-7 

56.1* 

21*6 

29.1 

10U.1 

20.2 

38.5 

58.7 

Illinois 

286 

35-1 

71*. 1* 

26.1* 

9-7 

36.O 

22k 

23.6 

57-9 

23.6 

9-1 

32-7 

Michigan 

ll*l* 

10.0 

28.2 

16.1 

U.3 

20.1* 

117 

9-1 

25-3 

13-3 

1*.9 

18.2 

Wisconsin 

231* 

12.1 

25.0 

20.8 

11  : 

31-7 

10.9 

28.2 

18.1* 

16.6 

•  ••  • 

Ea6t  Horth  Central 

1,316 

116.1 

29S.7 

106.6 

73-9 

180.5 

969 

93-1* 

270.5 

92.1* 

SS.o 

180.1* 

Minnesota 

378 

3U.0 

53-7 

28.3 

3-* 

31-7 

317 

29.9 

5P-7 

26.7 

2.7 

29.1* 

Iowa 

539 

1*3.2 

76.1 

M-5 

5-1 

1*6.6 

1*58 

39-2 

72-7 

38.1 

1*.6 

1*2.7 

Missouri 

316 

39-? 

115-9 

25.9 

21.7 

1*7.6 

218 

32.9 

100.2 

21-5 

31-7 

53-2 

North  Dakota 

38  . 

2-7 

5.0 

6.5 

6-5 

31* 

2-3 

l*.6 

6.3 

6.3 

South  Dakota 

108 

8.0 

15-2 

12.9 



12.9 

101* 

8.2 

1U-5 

10.7 



10.7 

Nebraska 

197 

18.1 

26.1 

19-8 

4.7 

21*. 5 

150 

lit. 0 

25.2 

16.6 

3-0 

19-6 

Kansas 

210 

16.0 

27.1 

17.1* 

2-3 

19.7 

179 

13.8 

22.3 

16.2 

1-9 

18.1 

West  Horth  Central 

1,786 

161.2 

319.0 

152.2 

37.2 

189.1* 

1.S60 

11*0.2 

290.2 

136.0 

2-.; 

180.0 

Delaware 

2k 

10.1 

56.7 

1.1* 

68.5 

69.9 

22 

10.2 

72.5 

1.1 

85.7 

86.8 

Maryland 

6k 

13.9 

79.6 

it.l 

62.1 

66.2 

5* 

13.2 

73.2 

3-4 

67.O 

70.5 

Virginia 

112 

15.8 

71*. 7 

8.0 

58.7 

66.7 

92 

14.6 

80.3 

6.8 

62.9 

69.7 

West  Virginia 

1*2 

3-1 

11.1 

3-3 

22.5 

25.8 

29 

2.7 

13-3 

2.7 

21*. 3 

27.0 

North  Carolina 

192 

13.  * 

67.9 

16.5 

50.7 

67.3 

11*6 

15.1 

117.=. 

16.0 

9U.1 

110.1 

South  Carolina 

6k 

3.1 

12.0 

6.7 

11.3 

18.0 

1*8 

3-3 

17-8 

5-9 

13.  4 

19-3 

Georgia 

158 

19.8 

132.9 

12.1* 

121.6 

13U.I 

159 

31.3 

21*1.5 

13-1 

222.8 

235-8 

Florida 

100 

5-3 

25.8 

5-0 

10.5 

15.5 

60 

3-3 

,35-5 

4.7 

11.8 

16.5 

South  Atlantic 

756 

81*. 5 

1*60.8 

57-5 

405.9 

463.1* 

610 

93-7 

53-8 

581.9 

035-7 

Kentucky 

109 

6.3 

15.6 

lU.l 

5.2 

19.3 

92 

6.1 

20.7 

11.1* 

12.2 

23.6 

Tennessee 

108 

6.2 

21.6 

13  A 

11.0 

2U.3 

88 

7-3 

34.7 

10.5 

17-9 

28.1* 

Alabama 

81* 

6.0 

29.8 

9-1 

28.1* 

37.5 

73 

11.6 

76.0 

7-8 

82.5 

90-3 

Mississippi 

102 

6.7 

1*2.9 

7-5 

35-7 

1*3.2 

58 

8.1* 

55-7 

6.5 

=  2  c 

59.4 

East  South  Central 

:  1(03 

25.2 

109.9 

1*1*  .0 

BO .  3 

12L3 

311 

33.1* 

2:-. 7 

36.2 

1=5.'- 

201.6 

Arkansas 

123 

11.6 

59.5 

7.3 

7l*. 1 

81.1* 

95 

16.5 

96-5 

5-7 

99-3 

101*. 9 

Louisiana 

61+ 

2.2 

8.2 

5.7 

10.8 

16.5 

35 

2.7 

13-3 

l*.7 

15-7 

20.U 

Oklahoma 

1*5 

8.8 

16.0 

8.8 

7-1 

15.9 

92 

6.9 

15.1 

7-9 

5.8 

13-7 

Texas 

378 

27.2 

91*. 7 

20.5 

65.3 

85.7 

21*6 

25.2 

122.1 

18.5 

100.1 

118.7 

West  South  Central 

710 

1*9.9 

178.1* 

1*2.3 

157-3 

323.8 

7oc 

51-3 

21*7.0' 

36.8 

220.9 

257-8 

Montana 

19 

1*1 

2.7 

3-1 

3-1 

1.1 

2.0 

^  e\ 
J.u 

Idaho 

38 

1.8 

l*.l* 

2.9 

1.5 

*.3 

29 

1.6 

4.3 

2.5 

1.7 

1».2 

Wyoming 

8 

•  3 

.1* 

.8 

0.8 

5 

.2 

.2 

.7 

0-7 

Colorado 

58 

3-6 

7.U 

3->* 

2.3 

5.7 

35 

2.8 

5-7 

3-1 

1-7 

U.8 

New  Mexico 

9 

•  5 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

6 

.2 

•  3 

.8 

.8 

Arizona 

13 

•  7 

1.3 

.8 

.6 

1.1* 

9 

•  7 

1.6 

.8 

-5 

1.3 

Utah 

20 

1.8 

3-0 

2-3 

1.9 

1».2 

11* 

1.3 

2-9 

2.1 

2.3 

4.1* 

Nevada 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Mountain 

165 

9.9 

19.8 

ll*.5 

6-3 

20.3 

ni 

7.9 

17-1 

13-1 

6.1 

1^.2 

Washington 

110 

6.5 

22.2 

6.9 

8.3 

15.3 

51 

6.5 

22.6 

5-2 

ll.l 

16.3 

Oregon 

100 

5.1 

15.1 

5-0 

U.9 

9.9 

88 

1*.8 

17-4 

1*.8 

8.1* 

13-2 

California 

258 

25.1 

101.5 

28.1 

1*8.7 

76.8 

183 

23. 4 

108.6 

28.0 

52.1* 

80.  k 

Pacific 

1*68 

36.7 

I=:c.c 

1*0.0 

61.9 

722  .  7 

322 

3t. 7 

ll*8.7 

38.0 

71.9 

lO?.? 

United  States 

6,890 

562.2 

1,822.6 

547.5 

91*6.5 

l,l*9l*.l 

5,031 

526.0 

2,123.9 

1*85.0 

1,3*5-3 

1,830.3 

1/  Includes  hatcheries  that  hatch  both  chicks  and  poults. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C  . 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  publication, 
check  here  /  /  return  this  sheet, 
and  your  name  will  be  dropped  from 
the  mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be  changed, 
write  the  new  address  on  this  sheet 
and  return  the  whole  sheet  to: 

Administrative  Services  Division  (ML) 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


